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The Neo-Malthusians 


THE STRUGGLE OVER THE NATURE AND DIGNITY OF MAN 


A SMALL, TIGHTLY ORGANIZED, wealthy and 

powerful group have conquered a vast part 
of the world: the neo-Malthusians or birth con- 
trol proponents. 

More than one-fifth of the world’s people, in- 
cluding those of India and Japan, now live under 
governments which have adopted population con- 
trol by artificial means as a major plank of policy. 
In the United States, neo-Malthusian propaganda, 
usually in the guise of demographic of population 
statistic reports, has been widely carried in news- 
papers and has poisoned the atmosphere since the 
end of World War HU. In New York City birth 
control apparatus is now being made available in 
city hospitals. 

Tragically there is no non-Malthusian or Cath- 
olic demographic group in the English-speaking 
countries to even provide a challenge. The neo- 
Malthusians have had a clear field and have swept 
all before them. 

On the broader plane the birth control propo- 
nents are followers of Thomas Robert Malthus 
(1766-1834), an English parson who wrote an 
“Essay on the Principle of Population....” He 
maintained that food would increase only at an 
arithmetic rate, while population would grow at 
a geometric; thus population would always out- 
strip the food supply. Hence the neo-Malthu- 
sians, in the face of all evidence to the contrary, 
have maintained that the world faces overpopula- 
tion unless population is artifically controlled. 


Marxist and Malthusian Concepts 


The United States, proceeding from a different 
conception of the nature of man, has provided a 
concrete rebuttal to both the Marxists and the 
Malthusians. The Marxists maintained that capi- 


George P. Carlin—Washington, D. C. 


talist countries would destroy themselves by war- 
ring over vanishing markets, and the Malthusians 
have argued that population would outstrip the 
food supply. The United States has disproved 
both by: more people. Instead of warring over 
markets, the United States has found markets in- 
ternally by increased population and hence more 
consumers; and because more population means 
more producers, the United States has been facing, 
not starvation, but the problem of huge food sur- 
pluses. 

Even on a world basis several years after World 
War H, during which whole countries were laid 
waste and farms destroyed (e.g., Holland, where 
dikes were opened and a whole country flooded), 
the United Nations was able to report that food 
production was out-distancing population increase 
in the world. With peace and with scientific and 
agronomic advances there does not seem to be 
any limit to what the world can produce in food. 

Further, while the neo-Malthusians have stressed 
only areas with “population problems,’ little 
attention has been given to the lands that are 
under -populated. Canada, larger than the United 
States, has only about 1642 million persons, or 
about the number that are in New York State 
alone; Australia, about the same size as the United 
States, has only about 914 million persons or 
about the population of New York City and en- 
virons; tiny Ireland is facing a problem of wnder- 
population and is officially seeking to discourage 
emigration; Alaska, twice the size of Texas, has 
only 250,000 persons. 

Both the Marxist and the Malthusian concepts 
are directly at odds with the conception of the 
nature of man on which the United States was 
founded and to which it owes its strength. The 
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Marxists have maintained that man is secondary 
to the state, and has no rights which transcend 
the state; the Malthusians maintain in effect that 
man is secondary to economics, and that man 
should, by limiting numbers, seek to fit into a 
transient economic situation. The conception of 
Christianity and that upon which the Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution and United 
States government, its laws and the mainstream of 
its thought are based is that government and 
economics are made for man, not man for govern- 
ment or economics. Both the latter have no other 
function but to serve man. (If an apartment ts 
needed for 15 persons, the American way is not 
to kill the 15, but to build the apartment.) The 
struggle with the Marxists and the Malthusians 
is over the nature of man. 


Japan 
The most tragic success of the neo-Malthusians 
has been in Japan. In 1948 the Japanese Diet 
passed a Eugenics Protection Law which legalized 
abortion operations, sterilizations and the sale of 
birth control apparatus. 


There followed a wide-scale propaganda cam- 
paign by the neo-Malthusians, most of them West- 
erners. A news story, for example, in Stars & 
Stripes, Pacific, published in Tokyo, on March 
14, 1949, appeared under the headline ‘Birth 
Control Gets SCAP!) Approval,” and began: 
“General MacArthur's adviser on population prob- 
lems, Pascal K. Whelpton, gave the Occupation 
headquarters’ tacit endorsement of a nationwide 
birth control educational campaign at a press con- 
ference....””) Similar articles flooded the Japan- 
ese language newspapers and such English lan- 
guage papers as the Nzppon Times in Tokyo, 
urging the Japanese to “curb population” by 
artificial means. 

Today one out of every two Japanese babies 
conceived is being slain by legalized abortion oper- 
ations. Abortions now total about 1.2 million a 
year, according to official figures, or approxi- 
mately the same number as the live births. Un- 
official estimates put the number of abortions at 
about 2 million a year, due to operations per- 
formed but not reported to the government. 


1) SCAP stood for “Supreme Commander Allied 
Powers,” the designation of General McArthur and his 
headquarters. 

2) General MacArthur later denied that birth con- 
trol was occupation policy, but the damage had already 
been done by the flood of seemingly official statements. 
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In addition to the exact halving of a genera- 
tion—a generation that could be needed to play 
a vital role in the development of Asia and even 
for the defense of Japan against nearby Red 
China and Russia, the effects of the Eugenics 
Protection Law have been diastrous in a plethora 
of ways. Mothers operated upon, whose health 
the law was designed “to protect,” have suffered 
permanent physical damage and, according to 
studies by Dr. Taiei Miura, chairman of the Cath- 
olic Psychiatrists in Tokyo, have suffered mental 
breakdowns and insanity in many cases. The 
birth control advertisements alone have lowered 
Japanese standards of morality. The home, 
family, and entire fabric of social life have been 
disrupted. 


The effect has been particularly disastrous for 
Japanese youth, whose traditional idealism and 
self-discipline have been weakened, and who have 
turned to hedonism or to despair. 


Though the sharp climb in abortions was due 
to the neo-Malthusian propaganda, the neo-Mal- 
thusians quickly shifted ground and maintained 
that they were offering, as “humanitarians,” birth 
control instead of abortions. But Japanese 
government surveys discovered that those who 
did not practice birth control did not have abor- 
tions. Those who used birth control apparatus 
did. What happened was, the surveys found, the 
apparatus often proved faulty, and an unexpected 
and unplanned pregnancy resulted, and the sur- 
prised or tricked parents had recourse to abortions. 


Mr. Ayanori Okasaki, director of the Population 
Problems Research Institute under the Welfare 
Ministry of the Japanese government, an agency 
with the special task of studying the law, said:*) 


“Can we find such a law anywhere else? It 
must be said that killing a baby only because it 
might have a bad effect on a mother’s health is 
an Outrageous neglect of life. The Eugenic Pro- 
tective Law cancels the crime of abortion provided 
by the Criminal Code. Intelligent people ex- 
pressed strong opposition to the passage of the law 
by the Diet; but their views were termed conser- 
vative and the Diet passed the law which is not 
paralleled in any other part of the world.” 


Then Mr. Okasaki comments acidly on the law’s 
intention to “‘protect the health of mothers.” 


2) Address to the 12th Conference of the Institute of | 
Pacific Relations in Kyoto, Japan. (Mimeographed by 
the Japan Institute of Pacific Relations, Tokyo.) 
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“Supporters of the Eugenic Protective Law 
maintain that the law is not to stop natural births 
but to give necessary protection to the health of 
prospective mothers. This is also the professed 
purpose of the law. However, if that is true it 
means that one out of every three prospective 
mothers (now one out of every two) is so un- 
healthy that she needs a suspended pregnancy (an 
abortion operation). If that were so, it would 
indicate a grave problem of public health. Since 
all other indicators of public health show a re- 
markable improvement since the end of the war, 
it is extremely unlikely that prospective mothers 
alone remain so unhealthy.” 


Religious Implications 


For the Church, the law and the neo-Malthusian 
campaign have been diastrous. Bishop Patrick 
Joseph Byrne of Maryknoll spent the war years 
as a captive in Japan. At the war’s end, the 
Japanese government asked him to broadcast to 
the Japanese people and to the American ships 
streaking toward Japan. Credit for the quiet and 
peaceful entry of American troops, which aston- 
ished the world, is largely given to this broadcast. 
(See Ambassador in Chains, by the Most Rev. 
Raymond A. Lane, M.M. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York, 1950.) Next to the General Mac- 
Arthur, Bishop Byrne was perhaps the most im- 
portant person in Japan. And this Bishop, who 
was later martyred by the Communists while 
Apostolic Delegate in Korea, could say at the war's 
end: Japan is ready for Christ. Her conversion 
is immunent. 


These good people were waiting for the glad 
tidings of the Divine Infant. Instead, the neo- 
Malthusians poured in, abusing positions as civil- 
ian advisors to the Occupation, and told the 
Japanese they must curb population. The Japan- 
ese are ultra-realists. And this is what the average 
Japanese has said to himself: “We want to be- 
lieve in the Divine Infant, in God Who became 
man, a conception which is a basis for real democ- 
racy and real social life. Yet the Westerners 
callously close their eyes to our problems; those 
attached to the United States Government repre- 
sentatives as advisors tell us we must control pop- 
ulation—either can not have babies or must block 
births or slay our babies. How are we to believe?” 


In a country ripe for conversion, and despite 
the fact that so many orders of the Church are 
represented in Japan, Japanese Catholics are still 
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less than a quarter of one per cent of the popula- 
tion. 

Finally, the law and the neo-Malthusian activ- 
ities have hidden a true solution for Japan. Japan 
has 91 million persons in four tiny islands with 
a total area of about 142,000 square miles, about 
the area of Montana. With a maximum internal 
development (Japanese farmers get the highest 
yield per acre of rice in the Far East, and the 
country is highly developed industrially), a good 
part of Japan’s solution lies externally, in emigra- 
tion, for example. Yet newspapers, such as the 
New York Tzmes with a pro-birth control bias, 
have dropped a virtual iron curtain around Japan’s 
situation, have carried not a single article seeking 
to explore solutions on a man-made _political- 
social level, and have apparently been eminently 
satisfied that the Japanese are slaying their babies. 

Realistically it would have been far better for 
the Japanese to have let their population grow 
normally so that a clear-cut choice would have 
faced the free world: either to aid Japan toward 
a true solution for her disequilibrium between 
land and people, or let Japan slip behind the Iron 
Curtain and ally with China, with whom before 
the war she carried on a great part of her trade. 

In India the Nehru Five-Year Plans, supported 
by funds from the United States taxpayers, pro- 
vide for birth control clinics. The second Five 
Year Plan alloted 50 million rupees, or about 
$10,500,000, for birth control. 


Who Are the Neo-Malthusians? 


There are about five demographic groups in 
the United States, all of which have a neo-Mal- 
thusian bias. Conversely, there is no demographic 
bureau with a non-Malthusian bias. The groups 
and personnel are as follows: 

1. The Population Reference Bureau, Inc., 1507 
M. Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Directed by Robert C. Cook, a birth control 
zealot and author of the neo-Malthusian book, 
Human Fertility, the Bureau was founded in 1929. 
The vice-president is Pascal K. Whelpton, and 
a trustee is Hugh Moore. William Vogt, national 
director of Planned Parenthood of America, was 
until about a year ago a trustee. 

The Bureau is undoubtedly often confused with 
a government agency because of its Washington 
address, and its news releases are widely and 
uncritically used by newspapers and columnists. 
In 1957 the Bureau’s news releases were the basis 
for 2,767 newspaper articles, with a total of 30,630 
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column inches of space, reaching 162,999,710 
newspaper readers. 

It publishes a Population Bulletin (sample title, 
“India’s Need: Population Control”) eight times 
ayear. It also conducts a summer workshop train- 
ing graduate students in demography, presumably 
from a neo-Malthusian point of view. 

In addition to its success within the United 
States in disseminating the “population scare” or 
neo-Malthusian point of view, the Bureau also 
has an influence in other countries. Thus Cook 
crows in the Annual Report of 1957: 

“What may eventually prove to be one of the 
Bureau's most valuable educational achievements 
is that every issue of Population Bulletin published 
in 1957 was translated into Japanese and distrib- 
uted widely in that country to sociologists, econ- 
omists, physicians, libraries and educational in- 
stitutions of secondary or higher level. This was 
done by the influential population Problems Re- 
search Council, an affiliate of the Mainichi Press, 
which has been working on the problem of alert- 
ing Japanese opinion to world population prob- 
lems. This illustrates one of the many techniques 
which may be used for increasing awareness in 
overpopulated countries of the world when the 
time is ripe for such educational programs. 

“While its affiliate was thus providing a unique 
distribution of Bureau demographic information 
for educational leaders, the Mainichi Press fre- 
quently used Bureau materials in its magazines 
and newspapers, thus achieving a direct contact 
with the general public. The use and acceptance 
of the Bulletin in this unique manner reflects the 
fact that in Japan the population question is 
definitely a public concern. There the birth rate 
has dropped 46 per cent since 1947. That repre- 
sents the most rapid decline of any birth rate in 
recorded human history.” 

2. The Scripps Foundation for Research in 
Population Problems, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 

It is headed by Pascal K. Whelpton, who was 
director of the Population Division, Department 
of Social Affairs at the United Nations, 1950-53, 
and, as indicated, is a militant neo-Malthusian 
responsible in part for the havoc in Japan. 

The Foundation was started in 1922 by E. W. 
Sctipps, the crusading newspaperman who co- 
founded the Scripps-Howard chain. An initial 
endowment of $250,000 provides an income of 


$15,000 a year, which is supplemented by other 
gifts and grants. 
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Though the Scripps Foundation maintains that 
it is not “committed to the support or propagation 
of any theory of population,” this is manifestly 
absurd when one surveys the list of its publica- 
tions. In its closely typed, 16-page mimeographed 
list there are no titles from a non-Malthusian 
standpoint: there are numerous titles which are 
reprints of articles in the Birth Control Review, 
the Japan Planned Parenthood Quarterly, etc. 

3. Office of Population Research, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. 

Founded in 1936, it is directed by Frank W. 
Notestein, another with a neo-Malthusian bias, 
though a less militant one than, say, Whelpton’s. 
It is supported by grants from the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the Milbank Memorial Fund. 

4, The Population Council, 230 Park Avenue, , 
Manhattan. 

Founded in 1952 by gifts from John D. Rocke-. 
feller III, it was later buttressed by a Ford Foun-: 
dation grant in 1954 and one from the Rockefeller: 
Brothers Fund payable in 1956, 1957 and 1958.. 
It now has an operating budget of $500,000 a year. . 

It is headed by Frederick Osborn. It’s main: 
purpose is to give grants to demographic groups; 
and fellowships for study in the field. Awarded! 
one fellowship was Pascal K. Whelpton. . 

Grants have included: $5,000 in 1955 to the? 
Planned Parenthood Federation of America;; 
$4,395 in 1955 to the Department of Public Health, 
Demography of the Institute of Public Health,, 
Tokyo, Japan, for “the continuation of studies of: 
the feasibility of guidance on family planning: 
among lower economic classes in Japan;” $2,500) 
in 1954 and $6,500 in 1955 to the Population Ref-- 
erence Bureau, Inc.; $29,810 in three grants to) 
the Scripps Foundation. 

Again there is no question, based on the grants: 
and the Council’s own statements in its annual! 
reports, but that there is here a neo-Malthusian 
outlook. 

5. The Hugh Moore Fund, Post Office Box: 
1049, Grand Central Station, New York 18, News 
Yor: 

This is the latest in the mushrooming neo- 
Malthusian groups. It was founded by Hughr 
Moore, co-founder of the Dixie Cup Corporation. 
He is also trustee of the Population Reference 
Bureau. To date it has produced one booklet 
The Population Bomb, an out-and-out neo-Mal- 
thusian work which, among other things, mis+ 
states and misinterprets the Catholic Church’s 
stand on population problems. 
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Confusion 


Perhaps the saddest thing in the current picture 
1s not only that there is no Catholic or non- 
Malthusian challenge, but that Catholic thought 
has become softened and confused on birth con- 
trol. A writer in Commonweal a couple of years 
ago derived from Pope Pius XII’s address to 
Italian midwives the contention that the rhythm 
system in the eyes of the Church could be adopted 
by countries to solve population problems. It seems 
inconceivable that anyone who had read more 
than one of the Papal statements could have come 
to such a conclusion. Another writer in Common- 
weal on Sept. 12, 1958, (“Controversy in New 
York”), maintained in effect that the Church 
should confine itself to the inside of churches, 
and not seek to influence the society or the laws 
in which or under which we live. Carried to its 
extreme, this would mean the Church should turn 
over the world to the Marxists and Malthusians, 
abandon 1900 years of Western tradition, and re- 
tire again to the catacombs. The latter article 
was gleefully picked up by the New York Times, 
helped deal a coup de grace to Catholic opposition 
in New York to tax-supported city hospitals pro- 
viding birth control apparatus, and undoubtedly 
befogged, softened and confused an elite of Cath- 
olic laymen—those in universities and professions 
who read the magazine. 


Pope Pius XIT 


Pope Pius XII was a “Pope of Peace;’” but as 
Archbishop Patrick J. O’Boyle pointed out in the 
Requiem Mass attended by President Eisenhower 
in Washington, he was not a pacifist who believed 
in peace at any price, the peace of appeasement. 
He strove for a world order based on the peace 
of Christ, and one that recognized the natural law 
and did not violate it. 


Recognizing the terrible threat posed by the 
neo-Malthusians who are turning the world into a 
sterile order and who are vitiating man himself, 
Pope Pius XII devoted a great number of his al- 
locutions and encyclicals to a blunt condemnation 
of them. Instead of birth control, he asked for 
a more just distribution of resources, for “healthy 
economic cooperation ’ between nations, for the 
utilization of the “wonderful discovery” of atomic 
energy and the gains in agronomics and science, 
for those with empty lands to admit those who 
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needed to emigrate from depressed or over- 
crowded areas. 

In his Christmas address of 1952 he warned 
that birth control would “subvert the whole order 
of nature and the entire psychological and moral 
world which is bound up with it.’ He said in 
part: 

“When married couples wish to remain faithful 
to the sancrosanct laws of life established by the 
Creator, or, when to safeguard this fidelity, they 
seek to break loose from straitened circumstances 
which shackle them in their own country and find 
the only possible solution in emigration—in former 
times counseled by the desire for gain, today often 
imposed by misery—then see how they run up 
against the provisions of organized society as 
against an inexorable law. 


€ 


‘...an attempt is made to mechanize even 
consciences. Take note of the public prescriptions 
for birth control. Pressure is brought to bear by 
the administrative machinery of what is called 
social security; influence is exercised in the same 
direction on public opinion. 

“Finally, see how the natural right of the tn- 
dividual to be unhampered in immigration or 
emigration is recognized, or, in practice is nulli- 
fied under the pretext of the common good which 
is falsely understood or falsely applied but sanc- 
tioned and made mandatory by legislative or ad- 
ministrative measures. 

“These examples suffice to show how an organ- 
ization animated by a spirit of cold calculation, 
while trying to compress life within a narrow 
framework of a chart, as though it were something 
static, becomes the negation of, and an outrage to, 
life itself and to the essential characteristic of life, 
which is its incessant dynamism, communicated to 
it by Nature and manifested in the immensely 
diversified scale of particular circumstances. 

“The consequences of this are very serious.... 
The desire to solve the difficulty with a formula 
that the number of inhabitants should be regulated 
according to the public economy is equivalently 
to subvert the whole order of nature and the entire 
psychological and moral world which ts bound up 
WALL ere 

Again on January 20, 1958, in an address to 
the Directors and Associations for Large Families 
of Rome and Italy, Pope Pius XII said in part: 


“The so-called problem of over-population of 
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the earth is partly real‘) and partly unreasonably 
feared as an imminent catastrophe for modern 
society; but undoubtedly the rise of this problem 
and the continued failure to arrive at a solution 
of it is not due to some mixup or inertia on the 
part of Divine Providence, but rather to disorder 
on man’s part—especially to his selfishness and 
avarice. 

“With the progress that has been made in tech- 
nology, with the ease in transportation, and with 
the new sources of energy that are just beginning 
to be tapped, the earth can promise prosperity to 
all those who will dwell on it for a long time to 
come. 


“As for the future, who can foresee what new 
and unsuspected resources may be found on our 
planet, and what surprises may be uncovered out- 
side of it by the wonderful scientific achievements 
that have just barely begun? 

“It is strange to find that the fears of some 
individuals are able to change well-founded hopes 
for prosperity into catastrophic spectres at the very 
moment when science is changing what used to 
be considered the dreams of wild imaginations 
into useful realities. 

“So overpopulation is not a valid reason for 
spreading illicit birth control practices. It is simply 
a pretext used by those who would justify avarice 
and selfishness—by those nations, for instance, 
who fear that the expansion of others will pose 
a danger to their own political position and cause 
a lowering of the general standard of living; or 
by individuals, especially those who are better off, 
who prefer the greatest possible enjoyment of 
earthly goods to the praise and merit of bringing 
new lives into existence. The final result is that 
they break the fixed and certain laws of the 
Creator under the pretext of correcting supposed 
errors on the part of His Providence. 

“It would be more reasonable and useful if 
modern society would make a determined, uni- 
versal effort to correct its own conduct, by remov- 
ing the causes of hunger in the overpopulated or 
‘depressed areas, through a more active use of 
modern discoveries for peaceful aims, a more Open 
political policy of collaboration and exchange, a 
more far-seeing and less nationalistic economy; 


4)" This writer believes Pope Pius XII is here 
acknowledging that there are areas with “population 
problems,” e.g., too little land, as in Japan, for their 
people. This should not be interpreted in the broader, 


neo-Malthusian sense which the Pope has specifically 
opposed. 


above all, by reacting to all suggestions of sel- 
fishness with charity, to those of avarice with a 
more conrete application of justice. ...”°) 


The late Pope Pius XII urged Catholic re- 
search in demography. Addressing delegates to 
the World Congress on Population which met in 
Rome in September, 1954, he said: 


“The science of population is young, but it is 
basic because it is immediately concerned with 
human life and it can illuminate certain of the 
gravest individual and social problems. 


“The Church is not unaware of these problems; 
she is not indifferent to their agonizing aspects, 
as is proven by the documents recently coming 
from the Holy See concerning family life, na- 
tional economy and the relationships between peo- 
ples, some of whom find themselves abundantly 
provided with wealth while others remain in 
tragic conditions. 


‘The Church has always understood how to: 
place population problems in their true perspec: 
tive: that of a moral, personal destiny, which, by ' 
means of courageous, even audacious action ini 
time, must find its fulfillment in the eternal pos- 
session of God. 


“We can only be delighted at the light which 
your work, that of all sincere students of: 
demography, brings to the understanding of the> 
laws and values which condition the evolution: 
of populations. That is also why We urge Cath-- 
olics to take an active part in the research and] 
the efforts which are made in this domain. Butt 
We wish that they do this with fidelity to Chris-- 
tian doctrine, in communion with so many mer 
and women who, illumined by their reason and 
sustained by a just faith in Providence, fully) 
conscious of the difficulties which face them and] 
of their obligations to the community, respect the: 
creative aspiration which is found at the very) 
center of love and life.’’®) 


What is needed then: 


1. A Catholic demographic institute primarily, 
for research and secondarily to challenge the errors: 
of the neo-Malthusians. The areas for research 
here are broad and important. There is a dearth 
of real scholarship, for example, on immigratiom 
and emigration. There have been few studies 


5) The Pope Speaks, Spring, 1958. 
8) The Catholic Mind, April, 1955. 
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on those many underdeveloped and underpopu- 
lated areas. 


2. A real fight to ban birth control apparatus 
sale across the United States. Here is an issue 
on which Protestants should stand with Catholics. 
(The birth control minority cleverly switched the 
issue from birth control to religion in New York, 
stirring up fears and misrepresenting the issue to 
Protestants.) For, at stake is the whole of society 
which will be subverted by the breaking of the 
natural law, and the whole conception of man’s 
nature on which this country was based.”) 

* ok ok x 
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Pope Pius XII and the Social Problem 


| Pees WERE SO MANY THINGS to revere and 
admire in Pope Pius XII: his sanctity and 
scholarship, his vigor and versatility, his gracious- 
ness and personal magnetism which seemed to 
radiate from him and enclose the vast throngs in 
St. Peter's Square, and even, through his voice over 
the radio, to radiate through the whole world like 
some Pentecostal power. One of the numerous 
virtues we revere in him was his wonderful sense 
of proportion in dealing with the many problems 
of his troubled reign, and remembering with grat- 
itude so great a leader and guide, we find the 
lines of Goethe running through our minds: 


“Der hohe Sinn des Papsts, 
Er steht das Kleine klein; das Grosse gross.” 


As the problem of social justice 1s of utmost 
importance in our time, the saintly Pontiff referred 
to it repeatedly in his encyclicals, allocutions, 
radio addresses and audiences. Repeatedly Pope 
Pius XII stressed the fundamental fact that the 
social problem was not one of mere economics 
alone, though the mass of Socialists, Communists 
and rear guard Liberals would have it so. “The 
social question,” he said in the course of an ad- 
dress to Catholic Actionists in September, 1948, 
“is undoubtedly an economic question also, but 
even more than that it is a question which con- 
cerns the ordered regulation of human society. 
- 7) See also The Ethics and Psychology of Neo- 


Malthusian Birth Control, by Rev. Vincent McNabb, 
O.P., Central Bureau Press. 


Liam Brophy, Ph.D.— Dublin, Ireland 


And, in its deepest sense, it is a moral and, there- 
fore, a religious question. As such, it may be 
summed up thus: have men—from the individual 
to the people, and right through to the community 
of peoples—the moral strength to create such 
public conditions that in the life of society there 
will not be any individuals or any people who are 
merely objects, that is to say, deprived of all right 
and exposed to exploitation by others, but all 
instead will be subjects, that is, having a legitimate 
share in the formation of the social order, and 
able, according to their art or profession, to live 
happily and tranquilly with sufficient means of 
support, protected effectively against the violences 
of an egoistic economy, in freedom defined by the 
general welfare, and with full human dignity, 
each respecting his neighbor as he respects him- 
selfs 


The Dignity of Man 


The keynote of this brief yet profound statement 
of the Catholic solution of the social problem is 
the dignity of man. We know all too well how 
Socialism and Communism degrade man and out- 
tage human nature. In these systems man is com- 
pletely depersonalized. He is made to serve the 
collective, and if he does not conform he is treated 
as a deviationist and sent to labor camps where 
he is brutalized before being finally liquidated. 
It was this terrible degradation of man that struck 
the ex-Communist authors of The God That Failed 
most forcibly. They saw with frightening clarity, 
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and returned to report their alarm, that the de- 
gradation of man was and is an essential part of 
of the Communist solution to the social problem. 
Therefore, when Pope Pius XII addressed the 
workers of Turin, one of the bitterest strongholds 
of Communism in Italy, he laid great emphasis on 
the dignity of man, reminding them that: 


“Man is created after the image of the Triune 
God and therefore he is a person, he is a brother 
of Jesus Christ and with Him and through Him 
the heir of eternal life; this is his real dignity. 


“The workman, then, if anyone in the world, 
should certainly absorb this truth. Has it not 
been a slogan for many years—and one that is 
still repeated—that religion makes the workman 
soft and nerveless in his daily life and in the 
defense of his personal and professional interests ? 
That religion is opium for him and puts him to 
sleep, because it makes him resigned to his present 
life by holding out the hope of a better future 
life? What an obvious mistake! 


“What is the Church’s motive when, in her 
social teachings she always insists upon respect for 
the sublime dignity of man; when she requests 
labor contracts and just wages for the workman; 
when she demands that the workman be given 
effectual help in his material and spiritual needs? 
What other motive does she have than this: that 
in her eyes the workman is a human being and 
that his labor should not be treated as a merchan- 
dise? 


“The prophets of a new social order who claim 
that the interests of the working classes are their 
exclusive monoply and who pretend that their 
system is the only ‘social’ system—they precisely 
are the men who do not protect the personal 
dignity of the workman, because they lower his 
labor by placing it at the arbitrary disposition of 
society. 

“The Church desires your real welfare and 
works for it. It is true that she tells you human 
freedom is restricted by Divine Law and the mani- 
fold obligations of life. But the Church also 
makes every attempt to attain for each of you 
quiet, suitable working conditions, a happy home 
life and peace with God and man. The Church 
does not promise perfect equality for all, as others 
are wont to do, because she knows that human 
society will always offer a picture of many ranks 
and differences, intellectual and corporal, of am- 
bitions and inclinations, of occupations and re- 
sponsibilities. | But she maintains that all men 
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are equal in their human dignity, because all are 
equal before the heart of Him Who calls to 
Himself all who are burdened and heavily laden; 
Who invites all to take up the yoke and thus 
find peace, because His yoke is sweet and His bur- 
den light. 


“The Church rejects also every form of State 
totalitarianism, precisely because she defends hu- 
man dignity and liberty, and refuses to counte- 
nance the special interests of a particular group. 
And even though the Church directs the thoughts 
of her children to a future life, she does not 
weaken the workman in his legitimate defense 
of his material interests. Rather, the would-be 
reformers who conjure up pictures of a future 
of feigned prosperity and unattainable riches are 
the men who, because of their exaggerated belief 
in technique and organization, sacrifice the dignity 
of the human person and his happiness to the: 
idols of mistaken material progress.” 3 


We venture to quote these words of the illus-. 
trious Pontiff at length because they are such 
a lucid exposition of the Catholic attitude to the: 
worker’s rights and place in society. We see int 
the ghastly experiment being carried on in Com-- 
munist China how millions of unfortunate people? 
are being sacrificed in the ruthless effort to turm 
a simple agricultural people into a highly indus-- 
trialized nation overnight, an experiment which: 
repeats the Russian venture on a more technical! 
scale. 


Private Property 


The Communist contempt for the dignity of! 
human nature ties up with its rejection of private 
property. The Church insists on the close re- 
lation between the two. Private property is th 
only material guarantee in this life of that rea- 
sonable independent security and exercise of per- 
sonal responsibility in its own affairs which huma 
nature requires as an integral part of its legitimat 
happiness. Pope Leo XIII repeatedly stresse 
the need for private ownership in order to provid 
security and freedom for the worker. Those whe 
would deny to all the use and privilege of private 
property are like those who would comfort a sic 
man by making all men sick, for it is the lack of 
private ownership which is at the root of prole: 
tarian discontent. “The recognition of the per: 
sonal dignity of man, the recognition of the 
prescriptive rights and obligations which are in 
herent in a free person, stand or fall with the 
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legal recognition of the right of private property,” 
the late Pontiff declared to a legal gathering. 

Referring to the insistance of Popes Leo XIII 
and Pius XI on the rights to private property, 
the same great Pontiff declared: 


“Private property is in a particular way the 
natural fruit of labor, the product of the concen- 
trated activity of man which he acquires by his 
determination to develop and insure his own ex- 
istence and that of his family; to create for him- 
self and for his loved ones a free and respectable 
life, not only economically, but politically, cul- 
turally and religiously. The Christian conscience, 
therefore, cannot admit as a just social order one 
which either denies in principle or renders prac- 
tically impossible or useless the natural right of 
property not only to commodities but also to means 
of production. 

“Likewise, it cannot accept another system which 
recognizes, it is true, the natural right of property 
but conceives of it in an erroneous way and which, 
therefore, is opposed to a just and healthy social 
order. The Church has always reproved as con- 
trary to the natural law that kind of capitalism 
which 1s based on erroneous conceptions and un- 
duly assigns unto itself an unlimited right to pro- 
perty without any subordination to the common 


good.” 


Communism and Finance Capitalism 


Here we may mention that the late Holy Father 
rebuked the excesses of Finance Capitalism when- 
ever the occasion demanded. Those who con- 
ceived that, because of his frequent castigations of 
atheistic Communism, the Pope was thereby an 
uncritical upholder of Capitalism, were discon- 
certed when he condemned that form of Capital- 
ism which was “without any other aim except the 
enjoyment of ephemeral goods, without any other 
norm but that of the fait accompli, while the 
public and private life of the supremely individ- 
ualistic order is now almost everywhere in grave 
crisis.” He condemned the ruthless ethics of un- 
limited competition and the social injustices of 
lingering Liberalism as sternly as he condemned 
Communism. For, in the social question as in 
all other human problems, the Church maintains 
the golden mean between the denial of human 
dignity and individuality, and excessive individ- 
ualism, since both reject the laws of Christian 
charity. 

It will be recalled that Pope Leo XIII gave 
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full, warmhearted support to the trade union 
movement, to the consternation of some earnest 
if shortsighted Catholics who hinted that the Pope 
was becoming a Socialist! The late Holy Father 
gave his approval to the movement, while at the 
same time warning unionists against being used as 
tools by Communist agitators. He urged union- 
ists to utilize their movement to bring about a 
peaceful co-existence between management and 
labor: 


“The time has come to say good-by to empty 
phrases, and to reorganize, as Quadragesimo Anno 
already ordered, the productive forces of the peo- 
ple. We should aspire to a higher unity which 
will bridge the differences between management 
and labor; which will unite all who participate 
in production. This solidarity is based on the 
duty of all parties to work together for the in- 
terests and needs of society as a whole. This 
solidarity must embrace all the branches of pro- 
duction; this solidarity is based on the duty of all 
parties to work together for the interests and 
needs of society as a whole. This solidarity must 
form the foundation of a better economic order, of 
a sound and just economy; it must open the road 
for the working class to obtain its legitimate, re- 
sponsible part in the management of the national 
economy.” (4.A.S, XXXVII) 


The Holy Father also urged farmers and ag- 
ricultural workers to unite for their own advan- 
tages and for mutual support: 


“You farmers, form together with your families 
your own little labor union; together with other 
farmers you form a large trade union; and to- 
gether with all other trade unions you will form 
a great community of labor. This is in agreement 
with God’s command and those of nature. This 
is also the true concept of labor which holds that 
the people should unite in common service of the 
community and in common attempt to make them- 
selves personally better for the greater glory of 
the Creator and Redeemer.” 


Friend of the Farmer 


Farm workers had a staunch champion in the 
great Pontiff who reminded the faithful and the 
world in general that one of the main causes of 
our present discontent stems from the lamentable 
disregard and even contempt shown to agricul- 
turalists. And he stressed, what has so often been 
emphasized in these pages, that this neglect of 
farm workers and agricultural life is not merely 
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foolish but fatal, since it has always preluded the 
decline of civilization. This contempt for agrt- 
culture results in the flight from the land and 
the multiple problems of urbanization. The Pon- 
tiff repeatedly warned land workers against mov- 
ing into the city, “where the countryman will 
find only disillusionment and wearisome labor, 
where he may impair his health, lose his happiness 
and energy, and often his honor and soul.” 
These few extracts may serve to show how 
throughly the late and deeply lamented Holy 
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Father understood the social problems of the day. 
We earnestly hope all his counsels on labor and 
kindred problems may be gathered together into 
one comprehensive volume that we may more 
easily continue to be guided by his wisdom. And 
since he himself would not have us mourn unduly, 
for excessive grief is incompatible with Christian 
hope, we console ourselves by the thought that 
he sees our problems from the serene perspectives | 
of Heaven and prays for our troubled world there: 
in the very Presence of the compassionate God. 


A New Trail is Blazed in Maine 


A MILESTONE IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


WV S MAINE GOES, SO DOES THE NATION” has 

A been sounded for the last time. In this 
year of 1958 Maine voters alone chose their 
congressional delegation and state officers in Sep- 
tember. Going to the polls in the future, simul- 
taneously with citizens of the other states, the 
voters from “Down Under” no longer will give 
to the defeated party “a portent seeming less than 
threat”; to the victors a happy omen for success 
in November. 

The Democratic trend indicated in last Septem- 
ber’s balloting was a useful but strictly ephemeral 
indicator. Heartening to the thinking members 
of both political parties was the pleasing advance 
in mutual understanding; for the Maine electorate 
for the first time chose a Roman Catholic for the 
United States Senate. The tall, gangling Edmund 
S. Muskie will be the first member of his faith 
to be sworn in for the ‘Pine Tree State” in the 
nation’s upper legislative body. 

Trail blazing still is a useful art in the hard- 
wood forests of Maine. And Muskie, a forty-four 
year old lawyer from Waterville, previously 
opened a path when in 1954 he became the first 
Catholic to have been elected governor. The 
fact that his religion was not a campaign factor 
was a tribute to the merited popularity of Muskie. 
Much more did it mirror the savory development 
of his fellow citizens between New Hampshire and 
New Brunswick. 


Rev. Peter J. Rahill, Ph.D.—St. Louis, Mo.. 


What History Reveals 


A flashback to the Maine of colonial and early; 
United States history will bring twin revelations. 
One is that the area with the 250 mile coast lines 
also had indentures and estuaries of intolerance: 
stemming from its Old World ancestry. The: 
other is that Maine had led the other New England1 
states in divesting herself of misconceptions and 
falsehoods about fellow Americans who were: 
Catholics. 

The first known prominent residents of New 
England who were Catholics were the primeval 
inhabitants of Maine. The Abenaki Indians were: 
converted by the Jesuit missionary, Gabriel Druil-. 
lettes, by the middle of the seventeenth century. 
However, the charming personality of this priest 
and the splendid record of his redskin converts 
were not sufficient to dispel the inherited hostility, 
of Puritan New England. And because they were 
Catholics the Acadians could find no shelter as: 
they drifted along the New England coast: 
Sharper than their own flinty soil was the deter- 
mination of the English colonists that none of! 
these “Papists’” should land. The original plad 
of the town of Ellsworth of 1790 needed no clari- 
fication that the land assigned to the church wag 
not for a Roman Catholic structure. 

The long east-west coast and leaf-shaded in. 
terior of Maine was part of Massachusetts wher 
independence had been won from Great Britain. 
Some reflection of the freedom gained was con: 
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tained in permission for a Catholic Indian mission- 
ary to work among the Penobscots. Yet the con- 
stitution of the state, adopted in 1780, excluded 
all Catholics from state office by the official oath. 

That law remained on the books throughout the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century. In addi- 
tion to the Indians, however, there was now a 
small but influential group of Catholics at Dam- 
atiscotta. In 1808 these Irish immigrants had 
built a church dedicated to the patron of the 
Emerald Isle. Saint Patrick’s stands today as the 
oldest Catholic church in New England. ‘‘Down- 
Easterners” had long clamored for an administra- 
tion closer than distant Boston. In 1819 an ap- 
plication for separate statehood was being drawn. 
Then it was that Catholics from Damariscotta, 
led by James Kavanagh, petitioned for legal 
equality with their Protestant fellow citizens. 

The favorable decision to which James 
Kavanagh contributed so greatly proved to be 
bread cast upon the waters; for it made possible 
many distinctions for his eldest son, Edward. And 
from the very moment that Maine became a sepa- 
rate state in the New England group, she was to 
lead all the others in granting the equality for 
which the American Revolution had been fought. 
In fact, it was not until the centennial of the In- 
dependence that New Hampshire in 1876 removed 
the prohibition on any Catholic holding public 
office in that state. 

Edward Kavanagh, twenty-four years old at 
the time his father petitioned for political equality 
for Catholics in Maine, was the direct beneficiary 
of his family’s superior position. As the Carrolls 
in Maryland had done in the previous century, so 
the Kavanaghs in the early nineteenth century 
coupled their intense Catholicism with the pros- 
perity of the various family businesses to endow 
Edward with a unique blessing, a complete Cath- 
olic education. He had studied in Montreal, 
Georgetown, and Baltimore, before returning to 
his native state and community. First on the local 
level, and then in the state legislature, he won 
friends by his charm and ability. He then ad- 
vanced to the national House of Representatives, 
serving two terms from 1831 to 1835. Finally in 
1843 he succeeded to the governorship of his 
native state when the incumbent resigned. Edward 
Kavanagh was not only the first Catholic for all 
of these offices in his native state, but thereby the 
initial Catholic to have these distinctions within 
all six of the New England states. Also, he was 
a Maine representative on the commission assist- 
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ing Daniel Webster in negotiating the famous 
Webster-Ashburton Treaty of 1842 with Great 
Britain. 


Resurgent Bigotry 


While an able Catholic had thus dissipated the 
innate opposition of Puritanism in Maine, the 
latent hostility to ‘“Papists’” had seathed into flame 
close at hand. The most notorious outbreak was 
the burning of the Ursuline Convent in Charles- 
town, Massachusetts, in 1834. Unfortunately this 
attack was simply the most sensational of innu- 
merable incidents. Ingrained in a large number 
of those living between the Connecticut Valley 
and the St. John River was a suspicion and hatred 
of anything and everything connected with the 
Church of Rome. 


Kavanagh's outstanding record may have been 
an important factor in keeping anti-Catholicism 
in restraint in Maine until past mid-century. Partly 
as recognition of the growth of the faith in the 
northeast, the Diocese of Portland was established 
by Pius IX on July 29, 1853. Any thought that 
this signified that Catholics had attained equality 
in fact as well as at law in the “Pine Tree State” 
was to be dispelled almost immediately. Princi- 
pally for the Catholic Indians, but also for the 
Irish Catholic immigrants, a catechical center had 
been established at Ellsworth the previous January 
by the Jesuit missionary, John Bapst. Recently 
ordained in his native Switzerland, the priest had 
a zealous energy that belied his small, frail 
stature. But the usual proficiency of the Swiss 
in languages was lacking in Father Bapst, and 
his broken English immediately stamped him as 
a foreigner. Notwithstanding, the Sunday after- 
noon lectures he gave won a number of converts, 
including Mary Agnes Tincher, who later won 
fame as an author. 


Shipbuilding had brought prosperity to Ells- 
worth’s 3,000 residents but not complacency with 
the activity of the foreign-born Jesuit. The Know 
Nothing movement already had aroused hostility 
to the almost unknown Catholics. The simmering 
coals of distrust were bellowed into flames of 
hatred by a local anti-Catholic newspaper. Bapst 
moved to Bangor but apparently this only encour- 
aged those who were bent on violence. 

Impelled by a zeal which did not prove wise, 
the Jesuit missionary appeared in Ellsworth on 
Saturday, October 14, 1854. Wrenched from the 
home of a parishioner, Bapst was stripped of his 
clothes, plastered with hot tar to which an adorn- 
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ment of feathers was added. Then the priest was 
hoisted astride a sharp plank and ridden around 
town by the mob. It was nearly midnight when 
he was thrown unconscious on a wharf along the 
Union River before it widens into Patten Bay. 

Father Bapst had not been prudent in coming 
to Ellsworth; but there could be no question of 
his fortitude and determination. When friends 
found and revived him, he refused to take any 
food or drink because he had come to the town 
to offer Mass. By some miracle he did so on 
Sunday morning, and even spoke a few words. 
Afterwards a prominent local Protestant, Colonel 
Charles Jarvis, offered the protection of his home. 
Bapst stayed there Sunday night and offered Mass 
again Monday morning before being taken to 
Bangor. 

At first the newspapers of Maine refused to 
print any accounts because of disbelief that such 
an outrage could be true. Once the facts were 
verified, the state as well as the nation was hor- 
rified that such a dastardly attack had occurred in 
these United States. The public resolution ap- 
proved the previous July which promised rough 
treatment to the priest if he came to Ellsworth 
ruled out an unexpected development from an 
unruly mob. Eighteen months later the little Cath- 
olic church which had been built in that town was 
set on fire and burned to the ground. No one 
was ever indicted, much less punished, for the 
violence to the representative and to the property 
of the Church. 

There was no encouragement in this news for 
the coming of a bishop to Maine. Notwithstand- 
ing, in 1855 Brooklyn-born David William Bacon 
was installed as the first Bishop of Portland. 
Maine had its first resident pastor as late as 1818 
and in 1855 there were six working in the state. 
Twenty churches had been built and the number of 
Catholics was estimated at 40,000. By the time 
the nineteenth century had been replaced by the 
twentieth, Catholics ‘“‘Down Under” had multi- 
plied five times. During this period the total 
population of the state grew from almost 600,000 
to nearly 700,000. In part, the greater increase 
of the members of the church was due to immi- 
gration. Irish from abroad and French-speaking 
natives from Canada already were members of the 
Church. But over and beyond these importations 
the faithful in Maine were increasing in number 
and in acceptance by the native Yankee stock. 

Im 1915 Bishop Louis S. Walsh, then at the 
head of the Diocese of Portland, sought state aid 
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for parochial schools. Previously an educator, he 
pointed out that the public funds were legally 
being. given to various Protestant schools. But 
his plea for some assistance for the parochial in- 
stitutions was rejected. However, the friendly 
relations between members of the Church and 
their separated brethren were not disturbed. That 
proved advantageous for all in the Ku Klux Klan 
era. Maine was comparatively calm and refused 
to heed the incitements to hatred for fellow citi- 
zens. 


A Catholic Governor 


During this time Ed was one of the six Muskie 
children growing up in the paper-mill town of 
Rumford. His parents were of the “new immigra- 
tion” from Poland. Winner of three battle stars 
in the Navy during World War II, he challenged 
the incumbent for the governorship in 1954 in tra- 
ditonally Republican Maine.~ His victory not only 
broke a long Democratic drought, but also marked 
the first time a Catholic had been elected to the 
highest offce in the state. More than a century 
before, the Catholic Edward Kavanagh had as- 
cended to the post through the resignation of the 
incumbent. 

There was no division of the honor gained by 
Muskie last September. When he takes the oath 
of office in Washington in January, he will not 
only be the first Catholic elected but likewise the 
initial member of his faith to become Senator from 
Maine. The personal charm which he has suc- 
ceeded in transferring over the television screen 
is not the sole explanation. To the electorate of 
Maine congratulations also are due in measure 
full and running over. 

From the miserably few Catholics ‘““down east” 
during Kavanagh’s lifetime, the number of the 
faithful has increased until one of every four in- 
habitants of the state now is a member of the 
Church. But Muskie never could have advanced 
from the gubernatorial chair to the senate chamber 
through the support of his co-religionists alone. 
The people of Maine have advanced remarkably 
and pleasingly since unhappy incidents of the 
nineteenth century. In the matter of better under- 
standing and appreciation of her Catholic resi- 
dents, Maine in this respect has surpassed her’ 
sister state of the Compromise of 1820. The state 
after whom this truce was named, Missouri, has 
yet to select a Catholic to sit in the governor’s chait 
or to be a United States Senator. | 

Maine has progressed in many directions. The 
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leading lumber-producing state before the Civil 
War, that natural wealth appeared to have been 
sacrificed to the greed of the timber slashers. Now 
in the twentieth century the sustained-management 
Practices of companies like St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany have brought steady income and employment 


Warder’s 


Debtors, Creditors and the Courts 


S* INDEED IS THE PLIGHT of many a delinquent 
debtor. The victim of the “Buy now, pay 
later,” lure, the borrower having difficulty mak- 
ing his payments, may expect little in the way of 
humane consideration in the methods employed 
by creditors generally. Human values go into 
complete eclipse. 

The Credit Union Bridge, official publication 
of the Credit Union National Association, reports 
On an investigation it conducted on the collection 
of delinquent loans. Unscrupulous creditors, it 
was found, are selling to obviously poor risks. 
As soon as payments are not made on schedule, 
the case is turned over to the courts for collec- 
tion. Several hundred thousand families are in- 
volved in such deals annually. The court costs 
and attorneys’ fees add millions to debtors’ bur- 
dens. Many garnishment or collection cases end 
abruptly with the borrower losing his job. In 
addition, the business and reputation of legitimate 
retailers and professional men are often damaged. 


Normally people receive credit on the basis of 
collateral, character, or future earning capacity. 
Where none of these is in evidence, credit given 
by lending agencies simply is not given in good 
faith. Yet, a number of creditors cater to a 
segment of our population which cannot com- 
mand credit. 

The average borrower is not aware that creditors 
of the type we are discussing turn the delinquent 
loan over to the courts for collection as an initial 
step. Such credit agencies use the courts as their 
collection agencies to garnishee wages, rather than 
as a last resort. Frequently companies, whose 
employe’s wages have been garnisheed, terminate 
his employment. The net result is that there ts 
compounded misery for the borrower who had 
already perhaps mortgaged his future. His is a 
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from Maine’s spruce, fir and pine trees. More 
valuable by far has been the progress in human 
relationships. The prejudices and misunderstand- 
ings of the past have vanished. In electing Ed- 
mund S. Muskie, Maine voters themselves have 
triumphed. Theirs is the victory! 


Review 


bleak future indeed, similar in many ways to 
that of unfortunate debtors who were placed in 
debtors’ prisons a few centuries ago. 

In 1957, according to The Bridge, there were 
85,000 garnishment cases in the four large cities 
surveyed. The survey disclosed that jewelry, 
clothing and furniture stores, small loan, in- 
vestment and finance companies were the largest 
users of the courts as collection bureaus. Most 
discouraging was the fact that recently hospitals, 
physicians and collection agencies which special- 
ize in collecting medical and dental bills have 
been increasing their use of the courts. 

Justice demands a solution to this problem which 
involves the poor, the lending agencies and the 
courts. Judge Milton S. Kronheim, Jr., of the 
Municipal Court for the District of Columbia, as 
reported in The Bridge, has stated: “A lawsuit 
should not be available to collect on credit not 
given in accordance with ordinary business 
standards.” As to the meaning of “ordinary busi- 
ness standards” in loans, Judge Kronheim wisely 
referred to the time-honored basis for such loans, 
namely, collateral, character and earning power. 
The misery-compounding process of undue court 
involvement in bill collecting would be well nigh 
eliminated if such standards were followed. 

However, this only solves the problem of the 
misuse of the courts and the practice of making 
loans to poor credit risks. The practices of 
overcharging and overselling, not to mention ex- 
cessive interest rates, still remain. Only by edu- 
cating the buying public in these matters can this 
situation be ameliorated and ultimately solved. 
Judge Kronheim advised the leading agencies to 
be conscious of their obligations in this task. We 
might add that other agencies also have an obli- 
gation to educate the buying public, not the least 
of which are business firms themselves. 
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Our Public Schools—A Masonic 
Monopoly? 


1 Pee STEUBENVILLE, OHIO, Register, according 
to an NC news release, has complained 
that in recent years Masons seem to have acquired 
a monopoly in conducting public school dedica- 
tion ceremonies in the eastern sector of the state. 
The cornerstone-laying at a new public high 
school in Bridgeport on September 21, at which 
the Grand Master of the Ohio Masonic Lodge 
officiated, was the immediate occasion of the 
Register article. 

The strange relationship obviously being forged 
by the Masons between themselves and our public 
schools is evidenced in other ways besides their 
frequent intrusions on dedication ceremonies. The 
picture which accompanies this editorial is an 
actual photograph of the cornerstone of a public 
high school in Southeast Missouri. The Masonic 
emblem cut into the stone is easily discernible as 
is the Masonic method of reckoning time. The 
Catholics in this particular rural community are 
sufficiently numerous to constitute a fully or- 
ganized parish. Their taxes no less than those of 
the other citizens have made possible the build- 
ing of the structure which displays the Masonic 
emblem. 


The Masons’ interest in education is strange. 
Paralleling apparent efforts to dominate tax main- 
tained education are their bitter and unrelenting 
attacks on our Catholic schools. (Cf any issue of 
The New Age) The obvious goal of this dual 
effort is the domination of all education by Ma- 
sonry not only in our country but wherever the 
Masons are able to infiltrate. Their machinations 
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in Chile were recently brought to attention by a 
missionary Sister on a visit to the United States. 

Sister Mary Petrona of Maryknoll, a veteran of 
eight years’ mission service in Chile, stated bluntly 
that it was “fantastic the way they (Masons) check 
and seck to interfere with our work.” In describ- 
ing the strong Masonic influence in Galbarino, a 
small town about six hundred miles south of 
Santiago, the nun explained: “The whole public 
system is controlled by lodge members. It was 
so bad when we first went down there, the public 
school director attempted to be made director 
of our school.” 

“Many school directors and school inspectors 
are Masons,’ she continued. “The government 
pays lay teachers who conduct classes in geography, 
history and grammar in our school; but the Masons 
will not permit the Sisters to teach religion in 
the school during school hours. When it is 
time for instructions for First Holy Communion, 
the Masons throughout Chile order special extra- 
curricular activities for the schools to prevent 
children from attending Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine classes.” The situation is all the 
more deplorable, Sister stated, because practically 
all of Galbarino’s residents are baptized Catholics. 


Anent Masonic inroads into our public schools, , 
the Steubenville Register asks quite pertinently: 
“Isn’t it about time people ask themselves the: 
question: Who is paying the taxes that make our’ 
public schools possible? Is it only the members; 
of the Masonic lodges? Or is it all of the citi-- 
zens in the area? 


“Supposing the cornerstone-laying ceremonies} 
of our public schools were monopolized by the: 
Knights of Columbus or the Catholic Daughters; 
of America or the Holy Name Society. ... We: 
can imagine the howls of protest that would be: 
set up immediately by those of other faiths, es-- 
pecially the Masons... .” 


The Regzster observed that “those who are so) 
vociferous about the separation of Church and! 
State seem to close their eyes when the dedication: 
of our public schools is conducted by an organi- 
zation such as the Masons, which is a religion: 
(even though a naturalistic one) and with a 
strictly religious ceremony.” 


The Steubenville paper’s stand is so obviously 
right that it should be sustained by all citizens, 
not only Catholics. It is high time Masonry’s 
machinations and manipulations in our public 
schools were exposed. Some Masons may dis- 
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pute the charge that Freemasonry is a religion. 
In this connection we may quote Masonic sources, 
such as The New Age, August 1953, in which 
Alexander Horne writes in part: “...the thesis 
that Freemasonry has no interest in religion would 
be difficult to maintain in the face of the obviously 
religious character of the Masonic institution when 
read historically, both in its operative as well as 
its speculative aspects, and the religious spirit 
that very clearly pervades our entire ritual, in the 
Blue Lodge as well as in Scottish Rite and York 
Rite Masonry.” 


In California the citizenry dealt a resounding 
defeat to bigotry in the recent elections when 
they rejected by a good margin a bill which would 
have made it legal to tax the properties of so- 
called private schools. The Masons were very 
active in supporting the tax bill. Let us hope 
that the victory in California will form the pat- 
tern for future justice in all matters educational 
in our land. 


Elusive Peace 


1 HIS FIRST PUBLIC ADDRESS, Pope John XXIII 
pleaded for peace in these words: “May we 
be allowed on this occasion to appeal to the rulers 
of all the nations, in whose hands the lot, for- 
tunes and hopes of the various peoples are placed. 
Why are divisions and disagreements not settled 
on a fair basis at last? Why are the powers of 
human ingenuity and natural resources turned so 
often to the production of arms—destructive in- 
struments of death and ruin—but not to increase 
the prosperity of all classes of citizens, especially 
those who live in great poverty.” 

The question of what we might call the elusive- 
ness of peace in our time was considered in a 
very meaty editorial titled “Peace and War’ in 
the November 8 issue of The Catholic Herald 
Citizen (Milwaukee). The concise editorial is 
a lucid recitation of the moral and social factors 
which tend to keep the world in a state of unrest. 
It merits the following reprint zn toto. 


That peace should seem so difficult of attain- 
ment is sometimes hard to understand, for men 
have other reasons for hating war than a loath- 
ing to shoot and be shot at. 

What the First World War did do the U. S. 
and in many similar respects what the second 
great conflict did to us may suggest a few of 
those reasons. 
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Every man 18 to 45 surrendered freedom of 
his person. Refusal to do so meant arrest and 
discipline. Many refused. 

Everyone surrendered freedom of speech; none 
dare utter dissent from the purpose or method of 
warfare under the Sedition Act of May 16, 1918. 
Few did. 

Every business man surrendered dominion 
over his factory or store; every homemaker con- 
trol over her table; every farmer a free market 
for his produce. 

Government seized the railroads, the coal mines, 
the telegraph and telephone systems, and the 
Atlantic cables. 

The surrender of individual liberty could hardly 
have been more complete, though an idealism 
of questionable substance had engineered it. 

Politicians learned the power of popular dema- 
goguery, the technique of sly innuendo, the cun- 
ning of propaganda and the artfulness of slogans. 

People learned to like it—the unconscious im- 
munity from responsibility, from the burden of 
self-help, self-reliance and initiative, which was 
being directed artificially to a grotesque goal but 
speciously put—save the world for democracy. 
Mankind didn’t matter; democracy, such as it was, 
did. 

Soldiers learned that murder, which religion 
taught was sin, now by sanction of the State be- 
came heroic virtue. 

All were prone to believe everything, question 
nothing and know it all, though a few years later 
they reversed the process, believing nothing, ques- 
tioning everything, and still knowing it all. 

Politically, the war to save the world for democ- 
racy drove it deeper into eclipse. 

Economically, it accelerated the power to pro- 
duce far beyond capacity to consume. 

Morally, it sapped the recognition of standards, 
of norms, of the code of moral conduct. The 
quest for peace was lost in a chaos of futility. 
Through the years, the quest regained saner bal- 
ance and perspective so that it can agree now with 
the thoughts expressed by John XXII in his first 
allocution. 

No peace without liberty. No external peace 
without internal peace; without the orderly har- 
mony of men; without the tranquility of order. 

“Peace is not given to citizens, peoples or na- 
tions if it is not first given to their souls. Let 
those who reject the name of God remember this 
truth.” 


Contemporary Opinion 


Gee WE ARE NOT a Christian Nation by 
law established as England, Spain and Sweden 
are Christian nations. The First Amendinent 
to the Bill of Rights takes care of that. 
“Congress, we read, “shall pass no law respect- 
ing the establishment of religion.” ihe words are 
clear enough, but the background is sometimes 
misunderstood. Judging from developments of 
recent years, one would think that the Founding 
Fathers were taking precautions against the Pope 
of 1789. Actually, he was the last one in their 
minds. The Papacy had been declining all 
through the 18th Century, so that the poor Holy 
Father was probably never weaker at any period 
since the Western Schism than he was in the 
years between the fall of the Bastile and Waterloo. 

The same was true of the Catholic Church. 
It was undergoing one of its periodic burials and 
most people thought this was the last. No. The 
church which James Madison and the rest had in 
mind was the church which had collected tithes 
in the colonies for generations—the Church of 
England. So that by the First Amendment the 
Founding Fathers wished to make it clear that the 
Church of England was being disestablished in 
America and that no other was to take its place 
forever. Henceforth, all religions, Mohammedan, 
Protestant, Jewish and Catholic, would be abso- 
lutely equal before the law.... 


REV. Rosert I. GANNON, S.J. 
Sermon at “Red Mass,” Brooklyn, 1958%) 


We must see quite clearly that India may 
have a history parallel to that of China. 
Chiang Kai-shek, though few people in the West 
remember it, is the inheritor and continuer of 
the great progressive revolution made by his rela- 
tive, Sun Yat-sen, in 1912. At the end of his 
days, Sun Yat-sen grew very doubtful about the 
wisdom and value of what he had done, exciting 
mass aspirations that he was in no position to 
satisfy, and preparing a generation which the Com- 
munists were able to exploit and take over. So 
it may be with the Socialist India of Nehru, and 
with all those non-Communist national Socialists 
of the Nasser type who stop short of Communist 
discipline, and dislike it very much, but who pte- 
pare the ground for their own supercession. First 


1) The Tablet, Brooklyn, September 20. 


they join with the Communists in denouncing 
foreign capitalism, encouraging their peoples to 
believe that when the foreign assets have been 
seized, the ordinary man can expect a marked 
improvement in his living standards. Then a 
breathing-space is gained by appealing to the rea- 
sonableness and the patience of the poor, who 
have had to learn patience, and the art of doing 
without. They understand the logic of five-year 
plans. It is when those plans themselves show 
meagre results, as they do in inexperienced and 
undisciplined hands, that the dangerous period 
begins. 

We should not refuse either money or technical 
assistance, when it is asked for properly by people: 
who understand that it brings an obligation of 
civilized behavior from those who ask for. and 
accept it. But we should not seem more eager to: 
give than the recipients are to take, and there is; 
some danger, particularly for the American Gov-: 
ernment, of that absurd paradox. 


The Tablet, London, August 23 


The dispute between Moscow and . Tito is,, 
fundamentally, an ideological one. It is a family’ 
dispute amongst Communists. In all important: 
questions of foreign policy Communist Yugoslavia 
has always sided with the Soviet Bloc, a fact: 
which became apparent, when Tito established| 
diplomatic relations with the so-called German 
Democratic Republic and when he supported the: 
anti-Western forces in the Afro-Asiatic counttries.. 
Yugoslavia is the cornerstone of the Russian mili-- 
tary system in Europe. Even today, Russian direct 
domination is doomed. But Russian indirect: 
domination, over European satrapies enjoying a 
certain measure of independence but ae | 
in the Soviet strategic system, is a possibility. It 
is towards this that the Kremlin is groping, and 
in this Tito is the principle agent. Tito is in all 
citcumstances the enemy of the insurrection, the 
enemy of Europe, and the helping hand Moscow 
needs in the Balkan setup. These facts remain: 
valid, even if ideological disputes between th 
headquarters of world Communism and a stro 
personality like Tito—who wants to remain maste 
of Yugoslavia’s internal affairs seem to indicat 
a break between Moscow and Belgrade. 


German News, June, 1958 
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It is worth noting that in this “age of 
controls” the most important control of all, 
that is, self-control, has least advocates. The 
man who derides self-control is really liberty’s 
worst enemy. For when men cease to control 
themselves adequately as individuals, the State is 
more likely to step in and do the controlling for 
them. 

“Planned parenthood,” for example, may in 
the end mean parenthood planned not by the 
parents themselves at all, but by the State. Left 
to themselves, the planners might eventually have 
a world in which anonymous civil servants would 
have the issuing of licenses to determine who 
should be allowed to have children and when and 
where and how many. Utopia? 


The Southern Cross 
Cape Town, S. A., September 3 


Evil is assuming immense proportions and 
is taking on an apocalyptic character. Never 
before has humanity known such peril. From one 
hour to another we are in a position to lose not 
only life, but even civilization and all hope. Both 
the present and the future can be lost to us. We 
tisk not only the loss of our possessions but the 
ruin of the very foundations of life and society. 

The atom bomb cannot create a desert as 
atrocious as the one being produced by the doc- 
trine now prevailing in a society without God. 
There is a spiritual Sahara much more arid than 
the Sahara in Africa. The new weapons can 
crush our bodies, but the new doctrines seek to 
crush our souls. 

This is all the more true because over and 
above the aberrations of profane science that 
denies God, strange and dangerous new errors 
are being perpetrated on our own side. Today 
as in the days of the great heresies there rages a 
science of the half-scholars who use doctrine to 
flatter their own vanity without regard for the 
reverential fear requisite for the study of sacred 
things. I spoke of the pretended science of the 
half-scholars, for it is quite unusual to find true 
scholars, great scholars, opposed to the supreme 
teaching authority of the Church. This easy 
science of the half-scholars has forced itself to 
reduce eternity to time, the supernatural to the 
natural, grace to human effort, and God to man. 


ALFREDO CARDINAL OTTOVIANI, to the 
International Marian Congress, Lourdes") 


1) The Guardian, Little Rock, September 19. 
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What would be the effect of the diplo- 
matic recognition today of Communist China? 
It would not be simply the recognition of the 
fact that Communist China rules over hundreds 
of millions of Chinese. 

It would be the free world’s recognition that 
Communist China possesses the ultimate right not 
only to absorb Nationalist China, but all Chinese 
and indeed all those in the Far East who can in 
some way or other be effectively bent to the Com- 
munist will. 

The effect of this on resistance to Communism 
in the Far East could only be disastrous. 

There is good reason today to believe that the 
Communist claim to Communist authority in the 
Western world is merely theoretical, and there- 
fore diplomatic recognition of Russia and West- 
ern Communist States is, on balance, in the gen- 
eral interest. But this is not the case in the 
Far East. 

There recognition of Communist China, given 
by us on the assumption of the independent 
sovereignty of nations, would be widely interpreted 
as in fact acceptance of the Communist claim that 
it possesses the right to extend its empire without 
limit in so far as it can do so. 

We have here a clash between two quite dif- 
ferent political philosophies: the recognition of 
independent sovereignties (however constituted) 
on the one hand, and the view that Communism is 
always justified in converting non-Communism to 
Communism by any means in its power. 


The Catholic Herald, London, Sept. 12 


In the late 1930’s “liberals” had an answer 
for those who asked “Why war over Danzig?” 
But today it is the “Jiberals’” who are asking 
the deceiving question: “Why war over Quemoy ?” 

They could see that to retreat before fascism 
could only strengthen facism and weaken the free 
world. But today they advocate retreat in the face 
of Communist aggression in the Formosa Strait. 

Today it is the “liberals” who are the isolation- 
ists. They panic every time Mao opens his mouth, 
and demand that we give him something, such 
as part of the territory of the Republic of China. 
Yet they refuse to admit that what was appease- 
ment in 1939 constitutes appeasement now. They 
are the same ones who can find no excuse for 
Munich, but plenty of excuses for Yalta. 


ANTHONY T. BOUSCAREN 
The Tablet, Brooklyn, October 4 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Racial Justice—Prin ciple an d 
Application 


a fes JOINT STATEMENT on racial segregation, 
unanimously adopted by the Bishops of the 
United States at their recent annual meeting, 1s 
a crystal-clear exposition of the principles of 
justice and charity in the field of race relations, and 
a practical approach to the solution of problems, 
some adrnittedly difficult, in the light of these 
principles. The Bishops have found it necessary 
to speak out at this time because “it appears that 
in recent years the issues have become confused 
and the march toward justice and equality has 
been slowed if not halted in some areas.” 


“The heart of the race question is moral and 
religious. If our attitude is governed by the 
great Christian law of love of neighbor and re- 
spect for his rights, then we can work out har- 
moniously the technique for making the legal, 
educational, economic and social adjustments. 
But if our hearts are poisoned by hatred, or 
even indifference toward the welfare and rights 
of our fellow men, then our nation faces a grave 
internal crisis.” 


A first principle governing human relations 
is the basic equality of all men stemming from 
their creation, redemption and common goal. In 
the Incarnation, the Son of God “took on the 
form of man” and, as Pope Pius XII stated in 
an address to American Negro publishers twelve 
years ago, “all men are brothered in Jesus Christ.” 

This basic equality does not mean that men are 
not unequal in talent and achievement. “They 
differ in culture and personality.” But to recog- 
nize such dissimilarities and inequalities is a far 


“A man organized in terms of Christ” who 
can “retain his sense of individuality without 
practicing individualism” is the type of layman 
needed today, according to Dr. John J. Kane. The 
properly organized man follows traditional aspects 
of life that are important to eternal salvation; in 
justice he is directed by conscience, and combining 


Procedure 


Action 


cry from discrimination on the accidental fact of 
race. Similarly, among all races class distinctions 
are inevitable on the basis of like-mindedness or 
a community of interests. Such normal distinc- 
tions, however, are also accidental. The essential 
equality of all men gives them equal rights and. 
makes them the proper objects of our Christian 
charity which must be universal. 

Enforced segregation cannot be reconciled with 
the Christian view for two fundamental reasons: 
1. Any form of compulsory segregation “imposes 
the stigma of inferiority on the segregated peo. 
ple;” 2. Asa matter of historical fact, segregation 
in our country has led to. oppressive conditions 
and the denial of basic human rights for the Negro) 

We have characterized the Bishops’ statemena 
as a practical approach to the solution of our race 
problems. Our Spiritual Shepherds urge the for- 
mation of concrete plans to implement the prina 
ciples relating to social justice. Perhaps we have 
been haphazard in this regard. We have noo 
planned carefully and thoroughly enough with 
the result that there have been tensons whicl 
might have been easily avoided. Prudence muss 
be our guiding virtue, and the two extremes ob 
impetuosity and inaction must be shunned! 
Prudence will not countenance a gradualism which 
is only a subterfuge, or a cloak to cover inaction. 

The message of our Bishops is not long. II 
is not couched in technical language and hence 
can be readily understood by all. Certainly everr 
Catholic is in conscience bound to pattern hii 
thinking on racial segregation according to tha 
moral principles outlined by our Bishops. In 
moral questions our Bishops speak wth authority; 
and segregation is a moral question before all else 


justice with charity, he is attuned to other men in 
order to help them. Thus “‘the organized mart 
united in the Mystical Body of Christ, motivatec 
by a love of God and man, and armed witl 
knowledge, can move into the arena of daily lif: 
as a Catholic lay leader.” 
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Our New Supreme Shepherd 


iB THE SHORT INTERVAL which has elapsed 
since the election and coronation of Pope 
John XXIH, the world has already taken the new 
Sovereign Pontiff to its heart. In other words, 
there is every indication that the esteem and 
prestige enjoyed by the Holy See under the Popes 
of the past one-hundred years will continue and 
possibly even increase during the pontificate of 
John XXIII, so auspiciously inaugurated among 
the traditional splendor and rejoicing which accom- 
pany the choice of a new Supreme Shepherd for 
the Flock of Christ. 

From the very moment of his election Pope 
John let it be known that, without in the least 
neglecting any of the important spheres in which 
the Holy See must exercise a guiding influence, 
he felt his primary duty was that of shepherding 
souls. His very first address to the world, a 
fatherly plea that rulers of nations heed the 
ardent yearning of all peoples for peace, disclosed 
a loving solicitude and gave all and sundry to 
understand that the Holy See would continue to 
be the bastion of world peace which it was under 
Pius XIJ. But it was in his homily, delivered 
unexpectedly during the Solemn Mass of Corona- 
tion, that Pope John particularly stressed the 
role of zealous good shepherd which attaches to 
the Supreme Pontificate. He quoted these words 
from St. John’s Gospel: ‘And other sheep I have 
that are not of this fold. Them also I must 
bring, and they shall hear my voice, and there 
shall be one fold and one shepherd.” 

“Here is the missionary problem in all its vast- 
ness and beauty,’ added the Pontiff. “This is 
the solicitude of the Roman Pontificate, the 
primary one, even though not the only one. It 
blends with many others of equal importance.” 

Although on the threshold of seventy-seven 
years, Pope John has given indication of his extra- 
ordinary mental alertness and vigorous health by 
the swiftness with which he has addressed him- 
self to several tasks awaiting his attention. Of 
these tasks not the least in importance was the 
convocation of a consistory for the creation of 
new Cardinals. This he has scheduled, less than a 
month after his coronation. 

While Angelo Gtuseppe Cardinal Roncalli, 
Patriarch of Venice, was not generally mentioned 
among the most likely successors of Pope Pius 
XII when the historic conclave began, his choice 
is manifestly a most happy one. His rich back- 
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ground of experience in difficult and responsible 
posts will serve him well in the Papacy. He 
distinguished himself as a diplomat representing 
the Holy See in Bulgaria, France, Turkey and 
Greece. His work in France, as Papal Nuncio 
immediately after World War I, was singularly 
successful. 


Other assets of the new Pope include an affable 
and amiable disposition which, combined with a 
quiet firmness, intensifies the influence and ef- 
fectiveness of his great personality. Even more 
noteworthy, however, is his zeal for souls which 
betrays itself in many ways. The Pope’s special 
solicitude for “other sheep... not of this fold,” 
as expressed in the homily already referred to, 
is just one indication of his extraordinary pastoral 
zeae 


The election of another successor to St. Peter 
has given renewed security not only to Catholics 
but to all men of good will. When the conclave 
failed to elect a new Pope during the first two 
days of balloting, there was an evident feeling 
of suspense in both religious and non-religious 
circles. This suspense gave way to unbounded 
joy when white smoke began to curl from the 
historic chimney over the Vatican to announce 
that the Cardinals had agreed on the choice of a 
new Pope. Typical of the reactions of the secu- 
lar press to the election was the lead editorial 
in the New York Tzmes of October 29, which 
stated in part: 


‘Two facts stand out as one reads of the election 
of Angelo Guiseppe Cardinal Roncalli as the 
Supreme Pontiff of the Church of Rome. One 
of these facts is the breath-taking antiquity of this 
office. Pope John XXIII is the 262nd occupant 
of the Roman See. Kings and emperors, forms 
of government, whole cultures have risen and 
fallen, frontier lines have staggered dizzily over 
the map, man’s knowledge of the physical world 
has broadened incredibly, and during all these 
changes, all these centuries there has been a Pope. 


‘The second fact is the democracy of the process 
by which the son of a Lombard farm laborer, the 
third of thirteen children, rose to one of the 
world’s highest offices and became the spiritual 
leader of half a billion human beings.” 

As appreciative members of the flock over 
which Pope John XXIII now rules, we pray in 
the words and spirit of Holy Mother Church: 
“Dominus conservet eum...the Lord preserve 
him and give him life... .” 
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German Weeklies Merge 
N ord Amerika, a Philadelphia weekly German- 


language newspaper, has been merged with 
St. Joseph’s Blatt, a weekly published by the 
Benedictine monks of Mount Angel, Ore. Nord 
America was published by Alphonse L. Ellerkamp, 
owner of the Nord Amerika Publishing Company. 
As a result of the merger, St. Joseph’s Blatt will 
gain circulation principally in the Philadelphia and 
New York City areas. Mr. Ellerkamp will act 
as the Blatt’s eastern advertising representative. 


The Blatt has increased its pages to ten for the first 
time in its seventy-two years of publication. It circu- 
lates nationally to 6,800 subscribers. The Benedictine 
Press of Mount Angel also publishes St. Joseph Maga- 
zine, an English-language monthly. 


Red Reprisals in E. Germany 


ES GERMAN CATHOLICS returning from the 
latest Berlin Katholikentag (Catholic cong- 
ress) were searched on their journey home by the 
police, who confiscated printed matter and even 
Bibles and prayerbooks. In many cases the names 
were taken of those returning to form a basis 
for the intensified ‘ideological re-education” of 
individuals, which has already started. 


News of these incidents has reached Berlin, 
where a full report was given in Petrusblatt, the 
Berlin diocesan weekly. In some cases Catholics 
who took part in the Katholikentag have lost 
their jobs or have suffered discrimination in their 
work. The police dealt especially severely with 
young people. Among other cases it has been 
learnt that one young girl who took part in the 
Katholikentag was subjected to five hours’ cross 
examination. 


These incidents place the behavior of the East Berlin 
authorities during the Katholikentag in a completely 
different light, comments Petrusblatt. Local newspapers 
in the Zone, but not in East Berlin, have obviously been 
instructed to defame, on political grounds, and thus 
to isolate, those returning from the Katholikentag. 
Petrusblatt concluded that the East Zone authorities 
were using a double standard and were depriving Chris- 
tians of their rights. This was a violation of the free- 


dom to practice one’s religion guaranteed in the con- 
stitution. 


REVIEW 


A Half-Billion Dollars for Dogs 


HE INTEREST PEOPLE in the United States have 

in dogs costs them a half-billion dollars an- 
nually. The Nation’s dog population is estimated 
at 25 million which includes 113 recognized 
breeds. Forty per cent of our homes have one 
or more dogs. Harry Miller, director of the 
Gaines Dog Research Center of Philadelphia esti- 
mates that the total gross spent last year on dogs 
was well over 500 million dollars. 

The biggest item of expense, according to Mil- 
ler, was dog food, for which 325 million dollars: 
was spent. We learn from Mr. Miller that there 
are canned dog foods, meal types, baked foods; 
frozen foods and special prescription foods. There 
are also special diets for dogs supposedly too fat; 
other diets for dogs with various types of ail- 
ments, tranquilizing drugs for nervous dogs, and 
energy for listless animals. 


“For the most part,” said Mr. Miller, “dogs are 
treated as members of the family. They get sick and 
old like humans, and they get medicine and hospitaliza4 
tion in the same manner.” 


How Cassino’s Treasures Were Saved 


HE MAN TO WHOM the world-famed Abbey 
of Monte Cassino—founded by St. Benedict 
himself—owes the safety of its treasures has diec 
in Vienna. He was a German officer attachec 
to the Herman Goering panzer division, wha 
prevailed upon the Abbot of Monte Cassino) 
shortly before the fierce fighting around Mon 
astery Hill in 1943, to send the chief of the abbey 
treasures to Rome. He was Lieut. General Julius 
Schlegel, whose death occurred at the age of 633 
Colonel Schlegel wrote his own account ob 
his efforts after the war. In it he described how 
the realization came to him during a briefing thai 
the German and Allied tactics would make Mon: 
astery Hill the center of the new battle area anc 
that the abbey would almost certainly become 4 
target. He determined to approach the Abbott 
Dom Gregorio Diamare, privately and ask him 
to remove all the abbey’s movable treasures tc 
Rome. | 
His difficulty was that he could not reveal the 
information on which his appeal was based anc 
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1e could not therefore awaken the Abbot to the 
irgency of the situation. The Abbot, on his part, 
vas suspicious. He wondered whether the 
fficer’s request was a pretext for looting. It took 
Colonel Schlegel several visits and serious admoni- 
ions before the Abbot agreed to act. But he 
tipulated that the removal must be confined to 
me lorry-load and that two monks must accom- 
any It. 

When the lorry reached Rome safely and the 
reasures were handed over to the Catholic authori- 
ies, the Abbot’s last suspicions of Colonel 
chlegel’s good faith vanished and he gave him a 
tee hand. Thereupon German troops were or- 
lered to go into the abbey workshops and manv- 
acture hundreds of packing cases. Into these 
vere packed manuscripts and books from the 
bbey’s archives and libraries, together with famous 
yaintings. Into others went relics and altar ves- 
els and linen. Some of the works of art were 
hose which had arrived at Monte Cassino from 
Naples as the Allies moved north. 

The paintings included works by Leonardo da 
J inci, Raphael, Titian and Tintoretto; there were 
nanuscripts datng from the eighth century, a book 
—a Liber Moralium annotated in the hand of 
t. Thomas Aquinas, and a Biblia Hebraica of St. 
sregory the Great. 


For his help in saving the abbey treasures, the Abbot 
f Monte Cassino presented Colonel Schlegel with a 
archment recording the community’s thanks and a 
senedictine medal in gold and enamel. (Southern Cross) 


Fewer Large Newspapers 


Bees W. BARRETT, dean of the Columbia 
University Graduate School of Journalism, 
edicts that there will be fewer large newspapers 
ut more smaller, specialized publications. His 
servations on the subject are given in the Sep- 
ember issue of Newsprint Facts. Dean Barrett 
nade his predictions on the basis of economic 
nd social trends. 

There is a trend, he said, toward consolidation 
1 the average city that will continue until only 
ne morning and one afternoon newspaper, jointly 
wned, “will become even more the pattern.” 
‘his trend is due to rising production costs. Papers 
ill have a larger total circulation and more pages 
) serve a larger and better educated population. 
these papers will be mostly objective and better 
alanced. There will be less competition with 
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rival publications and less a tendency to “‘out- 
scream’ other publications with sensational news. 


Radio and television have an advantage over 
the newspaper in that they can reach the public 
quicker with news. Newspapers, therefore, will 
concentrate on developing ways to make the major 
news understandable with “‘so-called interpretive 
reporting.” 

Corresponding with the decline in the number of 
large newspapers, according to Dean Barrett, will be 
an increase in a few years in the number of small 
specialized newspapers performing “worth-while supple- 
mentary services” in new suburbs and other subdivisions. 
Small partisan newspapers, mostly weeklies, may appear 
to plead for special causes following “the disappearance 
of strong partisanship among the great dailies.” 


Foreign Investments in the U.S. 


T HERE IS CONSIDERABLE foreign capital invested 

in the United States. Proportionately it 1s 
not as great as it was a century ago, and earlier, 
when foreign capital supplied the basis for Amer- 
ican industrial growth. But it is sizeable, and an 
important factor in the continuously expanding 
economy of the United States. 

According to the United States Department of 
Commerce, the market value of all foreign hold- 
ings of American corporation stock reached a 
record seven billion dollars in 1956. Foreign 
holdings of bonds, another major form of invest- 
ment—and now attracting considerable foreign 
capital because of the rising rate of return—total 
65 million dollars. 

According to an analysis of such investments 
by Commerce Department economists, investors 
from abroad are adding to their long-term invest- 
ments in the United States at an increasing rate— 
particularly since 1952. In 1956 capital flowing 
into the United States from abroad rose sharply 
to a postwar high of about $540,000,000. Experts 
point out that this steadily rising rate reflects both 
the attractiveness and security of investment oppor- 
tunities in the United States.. 


As to which country is the largest investor, it is 
actually impossible to say. Great Britain and Switzer- 
land—because of their long-established reputations and 
facilities they offer—show the largest volume of in- 
vestments in American enterprise. But many of the 
investors are not natives of these countries. Thus in- 
vestors from countries in Europe, Asia and Africa— 
and even South America—will make their investments 
through the banking facilities of London and Geneva. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


REPORT OF ST. FRANCIS HOSPITAL, PITTSBURGH, ‘PA, 
FOR THE YEAR 1878 


W ROM THE ANNUAL REPORT Of the St. Fran- 

EF cis Hospital of this city, which we fe- 
ceived yesterday, we cull the following facts: 

“During the year 1878, two-hundred-twenty-two 
patients were treated in the hospital with the re- 
sult that one-hundred-seventy-six were dismissed 
as cured, two were dismissed as recuperating, two 
were received by friends into their homes, twenty- 
three died in the hospital and nineteen were still 
under treatment at the end of the year. The deaths 
were caused in almost every case by incurable sick- 
nesses. Many a time the patients were brought to 
the hospital in an unconscious state and at a time 
when they were already in a dying condition. 
Some of them were old and feeble. The larger 
portion of the smallpox patients who died were 
brought to the hospital in a hopeless condition. 
Some patients were brought in such a condition 
that they had to be fed by the nurses. 

“In regard to sex, one-hundred-sixty-two pa- 
tients belonged to the male and sixty to the female 
sex. In regard to religion, the patients comprised 
eighty-five Catholics, twenty-four Lutherans, 
twenty-three Methodists, twenty-one Presbyter- 
ians, fourteen Baptists, nineteen Anglicans, and 
thirty-six who did not belong to any church. In 
regard to their nationality, fifty-four patients were 
born in the United States, sixty-four in Germany, 
twenty-nine in England, sixty-two in Ireland, stx 
in Poland, two in Italy and five in France. 

“The floating debt on the hospital on January 
1, 1879, amounted to $6,015.17. ($2,975.80 was 
collected from the patients, the rest were dona- 
tions). Total expenses amounted to $7,709.09. 
Accordingly, a deficit of $1,693.92 was booked. 

“Since the opening of the hospital in 1865, as 
many as two-thousand patients were treated. More 
than half of the patients, viz., one-thousand-two- 
hundred-fifteen were charity patients who were 
unable to pay anything for treatment. 

“The Sisters in charge of the hospital, the Board 
and the doctors invite the people of the city to 
pay a visit to the institution and to get a first- 
hand view of it.” (Fretheitsfreund, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Samstag den 8. Februar, 137 oon} 


St. Francis Hospital in Pittsburgh, Pa., was 


founded in the latter days of November, 1865 
by the German congregations of the city and the 
neighborhood, and was placed in charge of the 
Franciscan Sisters. The original property wa. 
purchased for the sum of $25,000, a great risk 
in those times of depression. The work was car 
ried on during the earlier years mostly on shor 
term loans. The collections taken up in the var 
ious German churches and congregations amounter 
to $6,520.09 during the year ending April 14 
1867; but they dropped during the ensuing year tt 
$3,568.04. Members of the German churches re 
ceived hospitalization free of charge. This ex 
plains why during the first year only $158 is er 
tered as payments made by patients outside th 
city and vicinity, and during the second year endin: 
on April, 1868, only $433.75 is listed as payment 
made by patients. In October, 1867, the sale « 
so-called pass-books was begun. These entitle: 
to free hospitalization persons who did not belon: 
to German congregations and who formed th 
German Hospital Association. ‘These pass-bool 
were issued for a very small sum. | 

On July 28, 1868, the hospital was incorporates 
as the German Hospital of Lawrenceville. +“ 
that time Lawrenceville was a borough three mile 
outside the city of Pittsburg and two years late 
was incorporated into Pittsburg. The rising ire 
and steel mills of the Kloman-Carnegie Compart 
with their cosmopolitan crews of workmen fui 
nished St. Francis Hospital a cosmopolitan grow 
of patients. In 1862, the Carnegie mill on wha 
is now Twenty-ninth Street was built. In 186) 
the second Carnegie mill on Thirty-third Stree 
was erected and in 1870 the blast furnace on Fift- 
first Street was constructed. The first two worl! 
were located sixteen and twelve blocks respective: 
below the hospital, and the last one seven blocl! 
above the hospital. Almost all the patients « 
English and Irish descent listed in the 1878 repor 
were workmen in the Carnegie mills. Thus with: 
a few years the German hospital was German on} 
in name, being patronized by patients of all ni 
tionalities. In the charter of 1882 the name“Ge 
man’ was dropped and the hospital was incoc 
porated as St. Francis Hospital, the name it bea) 
to this day. 
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In 1880, the Rev. A. A. Lambing in his history 
of the diocese of Pittsburg describes the location 
of the hospital in these words: ‘The location is 
Superior to that of any other hospital in the city. 
The ground which rises gradually from the river a 
distance of a half a mile, places the institution so 
high that it enjoys a constant supply of fresh air, 
so desirable to invalids, and being in the northern 
part of the city, it is free from the perennial cloud 
of smoke that hangs over Pittsburg. To the rear 
are the grove-like grounds of St. Mary’s and 
Allegheny cemeteries, with a fine country pros- 
pect. On the whole it is one of the most healthy 
and attractive locations that could have been sel- 
ected.” 

This description of the veteran historian is 
still true in every detail. 


REV. JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M. Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dedication of St Mary’s Church in 
Pine Creek, Pa., Nov. 29, 1807 


Pine Greek, Nov. 29, 1867. 
My dear Mr. Wieckmann: 


LEASE PROVIDE SPACE in the Aurora for the 
following report: 

“Thanksgiving Day was surely celebrated at no 
other place as decently and solemnly as here in 
Pine-Creek. The congregation of this place has 
combined with that general feast day a second 
one of local interest, viz., the solemn dedication 
of a new church. 

“Pine-Creek is located seven miles outside of 
Pittsburg, Pa., and is four miles distant from 
Sharpsburg, Pa. From the latter place on this 
day at 9 o'clock A.M. an imposing procession went 
forth to Pine-Creek. It comprised about fifteen 
buggies which conveyed the guests. First came 
the Etna brassband followed by the St. Joseph So- 
ciety, the choir of singers of St. Mary's Church 
of Sharpsburg and a large crowd of parishioners 
of the same church. The four-mile ride was 
beautiful. To the strains of music and the sounds 
of songs the guests arrived at the place of festivity. 

“The ceremonies of dedication took place shortly 
after the arrival of the guests. The Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Domenec intoned the Litany of All Saints 
and the Reverend clergy responded. When this 
litany was chanted, the Rt. Rev. Bishop ascended 
he steps of the altar and delivered a spirited ser- 


BIT: 


mon in English. He expressed his genuine de- 
light at the zeal of the congregation and praised 
their efforts in building a school and church. Then 
he continued to address the confirmandi; he 
pointed out their duties, the dangers threatening 
them and the means to escape them. After the 
sermon the sacrament of Confirmation was ad- 
ministered, because the Rt. Rev. Bishop had to 
officiate, as he said, also at another place. 


“Finally, the Solemn Mass began. It was cele- 
brated by Fr. Brandstetter, pastor of the congre-- 
gation, assisted by Fr. Schell of Sharpsburg and 
a deacon of the episcopal seminary. 


“After the Gospel the Rev. Fr. Kircher, pastor 
of Hollidaysburgh, ascended the pulpit and de- 
livered a sermon in German, exhorting the people 
to continue in their praiseworthy endeavors to 
promote the honor of God and the beauty of His 
sanctuary; he admonished them to give their do- 
nations from the motive of love of God, and to 
build in their hearts a spiritual altar to God as 
they had built a material altar in their new church. 
The sermon was appropriate and made a deep im- 
pression on the audience. 


‘The dedication ceremony was an elevating and 
inspiring solemnity. The music and singing was 
well suited to the occasion. We take this op- 
portunity to express our heartfelt thanks to the 
choir of St. Mary’s Church, Sharpsburg, and es- 
pecially to the teacher, Mr. John Kraus, and the 
musicians who accompanied them.” 


CHARLES EIGENLAUB, Master of Ceremonies 


(Die Aurora, Buffalo, 
Decembet. 6,91867; pi) 


The addressee of this communication was E. 
Wieckmann, editor of the Avrora. The writer of 
the letter evidently was a member of the Eichen- 
laub family which is still numerous in the Pitts- 
burgh district. Teacher John Kraus had taught 
from 1861 to 1864 in the parochial school of St. 
Augustine’s, Pittsburgh. The course of studies out- 
lined by him for that German school is a document 
of prime historical value and, for this reason, has 
been printed in the Diamond Jubilee History of 
St. Augustine Church, Pittsburgh, 1938, pp. 106- 
107. From St. Augustine’s School he went to St. 
Mary’s School, Sharpsburg, Pa., and probably a 
few years later was supplanted by Sisters, as were 
other married lay teachers. 


The Rev. Joseph Brandstetter was pastor of 
Pine-Greek from 1866 to 1868, and after that he 
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disappeared from the Directory. Rev. John Ne 
Schell, born 1832, was pastor of St. Mary’s Ger- 
man Church in Sharpsburg from August, 1865, 
to November, 1870, when he was transferred to 
the pastorate of St. Mary's German Church in 
Altoona, Pa., where he labored from November, 
1870, till his death on February 29, 1888. Rev. 
George Kircher, born August 19, 1830, at W els- 
senhorn, Bavaria, was ordained priest May 19, 
1858. In 1860 he arrived in America and joined 
the diocese of Pittsburg, where he served Holy 
Trinity Church and St. Augustine’s of Pittsburg, 


October 6, 1958, was the 275th anniversary of 
the arrival of the good ship Concord in Philadel- 
phia, bringing thirteen German families from the 
Rhineland town of Krefeld. They settled in what 
is now the Germantown section of Philadelphia. 
This day is now observed as the beginning of Ger- 
man immigration to the U. S. The celebration 
in New York City this year, with marchers, bands 
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Pa., and the St. Michael German Church at Hol- 
lidaysburgh, Pa. In 1871 he returned to his diocese 
of Augsburg. 

St. Mary’s German Church at Pine Greek, Pa., 
was established in 1835 with a log building which 
in 1867 was replaced by a brick structure 100 
feet long and 40 feet wide, which still is 1n use. 
(See Centennial, Saint Mary's Church, Pine Greek, 
by Rev. Anthony P. Scholz, Pittsburg, Pa., 1940.) 


REV, JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M. Cap. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


and floats, was held September 20. German: 
American societies in the metropolitan area par- 
ticipated. The well-organized and colorful parade 
was dedicated also to the memory of Friedrich 
Wilhelm von Steuben, Inspector General of 
George Washington’s army. (Common Counc 
Press Release) 


Book Reviews 


Received for Review 


Bauer, Benedict, O.S.B., The Light of the World. 
Liturgical Meditations for Weekdays and 
Sunday of the Ecclesiastical Year. Vol. I. 
Advent and the Christmas Cycle. Translated 
by Edward Malone, O.S.B. Revised Edition. 
B.. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. $4.75. 

Osende, Victorino, O.P., Pathways of Love. Translated 
by a Dominican Sister of the Perpetual 
Rosary, Milwaukee, Wis. B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis. $3.95. 

Weiser, Francis X., Handbook of Christian Feasts and 
Customs. The Year of the Lord in Liturgy 


and Folklore. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, N. Y. : 
Reviews 


Zimmerman, Rey. Anthony F., X.V.D., S.T.D., Over- 
population. A Study of the Papal Teachings 
of the Problem, with Special Reference to 
Japan. Catholic University of America 
Press, Washington, D.C., 1957, second print- 
ing, 1958. 327 pages. $4.00. 


We AN ESTIMATED 2 million Japanese babies are 
being slain each year by legalized abortion opera- 
tions—surely a tragedy without parallel either in war-rid- 
den modern times or throughout history—the secular 
press has enveloped the situation with a virtual curtain of 
silence. Thus Japan’s problem, which depends for it’s 
solution on an external recognition, is not even gener- 
ally acknowledged. 


It is this situation that Father Zimmerman, : 
missionary in Japan from 1946 to 1952, survey; 
in his book. He examines Japan’s economy and dem 
graphic background and in the second part finds th: 
basic principles of the Papal statements, pian 
those of Pope Pius XII, as offering true solutions fo 
Japan. 

Japan’s basic problem and the situation it now 
faces, which Father Zimmerman takes up, is briefi] 
this: 

Japan has 91 million persons in an area the sizz 
of the state of Montana, or about 150,000 squa 
miles. It represents an unique case among nations « 
overpopulation in which a considerable part of the sc 
lution lies externally, i.e., with other nations. (India 
by contrast, has a population problem, but it’s answer i 
internal, viz., to develop what it has within it’s ow: 
borders.) Only about one-seventh of Japan is suitable fc 
farming, the greater part being mountainous or forestec 
That Japan has reached a maximum internal develop 
ment (on a present day basis, without considering whe 
future world scientific and agronomic advances migh 
bring) is indicated by the fact its fishermen annualll 
get one-fifth of the world’s catch; it’s farmers get 
highest yield per acre of rice in the Far East, and 
is the most highly industrialized nation in Asia. 


In 1948 a Eugenics Protection Law was pass 


in Japan which legalized abortion operations a 
the dissemination of birth control apparatus. A barra 
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yf neo-Malthusian propaganda, much of it from West- 
ters, was unleashed in Japan after passage of the law 
irging the Japanese to “curb population by artificial 
neans.’ Abortion operations have risen, according to 
ficial figures, to 1.2 million annually—about the same 
umber as live births, which means that one out of every 
wo Japanese babies conceived is being slain today by 
egalized abortion. Unofficial estimates place the num- 
et of abortions at about 2 million annually. 

While Japan is a unique case of over-population, 
nany large areas in the world suffer from wnder- 
opulation, as Father Zimmerman points out. Alaska, 
or example, with more than 586,400 square miles has 
more than three times the area of Japan and yet has 
nly 250,000 persons. Canada, larger than the United 
states in area, has only about the population of New 
York State. Australia, about the same size as the United 
states, has only about the population of New York 
sity and immediate environs. Parts of Africa and South 
America are also in need of population and skilled 
mmigrants for development. 

It is against this background that Father Zim- 
merman examines the Papal encyclicals and allocu- 
ions. The solution for Japan ultimately involves a 
vhole complex of factors in spheres of trade, diplomacy, 
conomics; but several fundamental points might be 
ingled out, based on Father Zimmerman’s discussion: 


1. The Holy Father has continually emphasized that 
ll life begins with a baby and it is in a real sense 
round an infant that all the work of statesmen, econ- 
ymists, sociologists, etc., revolves. While traditional 
Aberalism has tended to emphasize only governments 
ind politics and their effect on the freedom of mature 
nen (only one need not point out that the very con- 
epts of freedom have their roots deep in the Christian 
1eritage), it has been singularly blind to the baby and 
he family as being at the basis of the economic order. 


2. The Holy Father has stressed that under a Marxist 
ystem man is reduced to a mere pawn of the State, with 
_man having no rights transcending the State. Under 
Malthusian conceptions, man is made secondary to the 
conomic order; instead of seeking to make an eco- 
lomic order fit for man, it seeks to make man fit into 

transient economic situation by limiting numbers. 
30th these are directly opposed to God’s plan which 
; that the state and economics should be made for 
nan, not man for the state or economics. ‘This is the 
oot of the Church’s battle with both the Marxists and 
he Malthusians, and has never been sufficiently grasped 
ven by Catholics. The struggle here is over the very 
ature of man. 


3. In His Christnias address in 1952 the Holy Father 
tated that man had a “natural right’ to emigrate. In 
erms of the total Papal thought, what Pope Pius XII 
yas saying, this reviewer believes, is that man has a 
atural right to life itself. That is to say that the 
rimary reason for emigration is for a person to leave 
mn area where he is not able to earn a living or to 
apport a family, for another country where he can. 
urely the Holy Father would not even waste time on 
notives such as whim or the desire to leave a place 
rith an adequate standard of living, for one that prom- 
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ised more material comforts; there would clearly be 
no “natural right’ to emigrate here. What he is saying 
is that in a country where it is literally a matter of life 
or death to emigrate, persons in that country have a 
“natural right” to save their own lives. 


4. Finally, Father Zimmerman disagrees sharply with 
a writer in Commonweal and with America who main- 
tained that on the basis of Pope Pius XII’s statement 
to midwives the rhythm system was a legitimate answer 
from the Church’s point of view for nations with popu- 
lation problems. 


This reviewer would like to quote Father Zim- 
merman’s rebuttal in full,1) as this seems a crucial 
point and certainly many Catholics have relaxed with 
the belief, on the basis of the two magazines, that this 
was an adequate answer. Father Zimmerman tips this 
contention to shreds by examining it in the light of the 
total thought of the Holy Father. 


Citing the 1954 address of the Holy Father to 
the World Conference on Population, Father Zim- 
merman writes in part: 


“That address, like the others we have studied, 
highlights a teaching which is in complete opposi- 
tion to an economic or political policy of family restric- 
tion. The Church’s answer to demographic problems, 
said the Pope, are to be found in the documents on 
family life, on the national economy, and on the rela- 
tions between peoples where the discrepancies between 
standards of living are too great. The answer of the 
Church, therefore, contains nothing about family limita- 
tion for the sake of the national economy, but much 
about social reforms for the sake of the family. 


“Apropos also is the passage of the 1952 Christ- 
mas message.... The Pope taught that a regional 
population problem is not to be solved by birth-restric- 
tion but by social reforms arising from greater mutual 
cooperation between members of the same nation and 
different nations. It would be completely immoral, 
he said, to curb national population growth for the sake 
of the economy. The economy, however, must be ex- 
panded in accordance with the real needs of the growing 
population. 

“From these conclusions it appears to the author 
that the Church not only excludes rhythm as a 
legitimate solution for national overpopulation prob- 
lems, but it strongly opposes such an idea... .” 

In conclusion, the following personal observations 
of this reviewer might be made: 

Father Zimmerman’s book bridges the gap between 
the total thought of the Holy Father on specific 
issues (and one stresses total, for there is a real danger 
in taking isolated parts out of context and attempting 
to fit them to a situation) and the particular situation in 
Japan. Many of the Papal statements may seem vague 
and idealistic. In actuality, Pope Pius XII was an ultra- 
realist who saw not just the West and half a world, 
but Asia as well. Though he did not visit Asia, he 
“saw” it and knew it through the eyes of missionaries. 
As the Papal statements are the key to the answers for 
Japan, similarly this reviewer believes that Japan is in 


1) See pages 89-104 of Overpopulation. 
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a real sense a key to understanding much of the Papal 
statements in the past ten years. The wide number of 
statements on population and birth control apply far 
more specifically to Japan's actual situation than they 
do to any country in Europe. (Italy’s population problem 
is by comparison minimal, and the drastic solutions in 
Japan have not occurred to anywhere near the same 
extent in Europe. ) 

A vast area is covered in the book and it should 
serve as a guide for hundreds of more detailed 
and specific studies. One thinks, for example, of the 
paucity of studies on immigration and emigration not 
only for specific countries but from a world point of 
view. On no subject has there been such vague and 
emotional discussion and such lack of real research. 
One thinks of the need for studies on wxder-populated 
areas. The neo-Malthusians have stressed the few areas 
that are over-populated. But there are few studies 
available from a demographic standpoint on areas such 
as Alaska, Canada, northern lands like Greenland and 
parts of Africa. 

Father Zimmerman has written a work of great 
scholarship on one of the most important subjects 
facing free world nations: the problem of Japan 
which is fifth among nations in population. Japan’s 
disequilibrium between land and people was a major 
factor in the causing of the Pacific phase of World War 
II, and may determine whether Japan remains in the free 
world or joins the Communist alliance. For this reason 
alone Father Zimmerman’s book, in providing the true 
answers for Japan, is probably one of the most important 
published in this century. 

Lastly, on another plane, it is a pioneering work 
on one of the major and neglected areas for Cath- 
olics in the social order—demography, the field of 
population studies. As far as this reviewer knows, this 
is the only book on a demographic topic from a Catholic 
viewpoint published in the West in English. 


GEORGE P. CARLIN 
Washington, D. C. 


Patterns for Educational Growth. Six Discourses at 
the University of Notre Dame by Theodore 
M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., President (1952-1958). 
University of Notre Dame Press. Pp. xv 
DIUSw leo 2.2 be 


This is a compilation of the addresses given by 
Father Hesburgh at the Holy Masses opening the 
school year at Notre Dame from 1952-57 incl. 

An enlightening introduction precedes the addresses 
and informs us that “during the past six years 
(Notre Dame has) completed sixteen million dollars 
worth of academic and auxiliary buildings. Our annual 
budget has grown from eight to fifteen million dollars. 
Our graduates have won more national and international 
scholarships during the six years than in our whole 
previous history of more than a hundred years.” 

The titles of the six addresses are: Wisdom 
and Education (1952); A Theology of History and 
Education (1953); The Mission of a Catholic Univer- 
sity (1954) ; Education in a World of Social Challenge 
(1955) ; The Divine Element in Education (1956) ; and 
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Education in a World of Science (1957). The last haa 


a particular pertinence. 

These addresses ate steeped in the liberal artt 
approach to learning and overlap considerably. _ Ther 
are not detailed and thorough expositions of their vart 
ious titles. Their particular virtue lies in their intimate 
union of the principles of Christianity and Humanisnx 
especially as these relate to the current educational scenes 

One would like to quote at length, but space 
forbids. A few short quotations will have to suff 
fice. 

Christian wisdom, which begins with God, em- 
braces man, and leads back to God, is the antithesis 
of the many current forms of wisdom, be they 
earthly in their total intent, sensual in their feverish 
pursuit or satanical in their blind pride. 

Excellence as such has no direct relation to size — 
or age. A small diamond is better than a huge © 
rhinestone, and a youthful saint is better than an 
aged sinner. Excellence in the case of universities, 
however, does have a direct relation to what uni- 
versities are supposed to do and how they are per- 
forming their proper function. 

Ideas are engaged today in mortal conflict, and 
at the center of the struggle is the soul of man, 
his dignity, the truth by which alone he can live, 
his freedom to be what he was created to be. 

The task of the university today, viewed in rela- 
tion to its students, is twofold. The university 
must somehow transmit the intellectual and moral 
treasures of the past to its students and, in doing 
this, must also somehow integrate this heritage with 
the new perspective of the present and the future. 


This small volume will be a genuine stimulation 
to teachers. They could well use it not only fo 
professional reading but actually for meditation. 


Bro. LAWRENCE J. GONNER, S.M. 
Maryhurst, Kirkwood, Mo. 


Friedman, Philip, Their Brothers’ Keepers. 
Publishers, Inc., N. Y., 1957: 
$3.00. 

This book shows how Christians of various nai 
tionalities—French, Baltic, Balkan and German, int 
cluding many official Nazis—helped to save million: 
of Jews. We read that “at least a million Jews survivew 
in the very crucible of the Nazi hell, the occupied ter 
ritories” (p. 15), and that another 1,300,000 survives 
through “flight, emigration, or evacuation.” In Fin 
land, Denmark and Norway virtually all Jews wer 
saved ; in Bulgaria 90 per cent; in France 75 per cent 
in Italy 40,000 of the 55,000 Jews there were rescued 
(p. 74) Similiar percentages apply virtually everwhere 
even in Germany. (p. 172) 

No orders for extermination have been discovered 
The persecution was hesitant, apologetic and blun 
dering; executions assumed serious proportions onl: 
after 1942 when the war fronts contracted and fear o 
sabotage and of resistance movements became hysterical 
The book makes clear that half-Jews (Mischlinge) ane 
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Jews married to Christians as well as baptized Jews were 
given a favorable status. This was so recognized that, 
for example, in Lwow “after the Nazis occupied the 
city, no less than 4,000 Jews attempted to evade the 
German net by baptism.” (p. 125) Further, in Bul- 
garia, writes the author, “‘one tactic that proved suc- 
cessful was the veritable epidemic of ‘mercy baptisms’ 
during the German occupation.” (p. 105) 


Even so, like all persecutions, whether of the 
California Nisei, or Palestine Arabs, or Sudeten Ger- 
mans, the Nazi repression of the Jews is a grim tale, 
although not quite as grim as wartime propaganda 
pictured it. Even at its height, Christians were able 
to help millions of the oppressed. And Christian Ger- 
many has since labored heriocally to make restitution 
where possible. The statistics given in Their Brothers’ 
Keepers will be appreciated by scholars and publicists, 
perhaps not by the general reader. 


Dr. A. J. App 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Murdick, Rev. Olin John, Journey Into Truth. 
sition Press, N. Y. $3.50. 


Expo- 


“Why do we exist?” was a query young Olin 
Murdick, a high school senior, placed before his 
Methodist Sunday school teacher, setting himself off on 
an intensive and determined search for that knowledge 
and wisdom: ‘which would hold the key to personal 
happiness.’’ Now, as Father Olin Murdick, this im- 
passioned seeker after truth, writes a stimulating ac- 
count of that search in his book. Journey Into Truth, 
a very candid exposition of the workings of God’s grace 
in a soul, making it “restless till it rests in Him.” Not 
until his acceptance into the Catholic Church and ulti- 
mately into the priesthood did Olin Murdick find the 
restless cravings of his mind and soul satisfied and at 
peace. 


As an undergraduate at Michigan University and 
later as a divinity student at a Chicago ministerial 
seminary, young Murdick recognized the many ways in 
which Protestantism failed to appease his anxious quest 
for ultimate truth. Coincidently, he found that Cath- 
olicism seemed to fill up that which was wanting.” 
His early probings for a spiritual scale of values, per- 
sonal prayer, an acceptable code of social morality— 
each became another attestation to the soundness and 
validity of Catholic doctrine. 

To Olin Murdick, the freedom and independence 
of religious thought so proudly claimed and hailed 
by Protestantism “availed nothing if it was not the 
religion of truth.” Acceptance of papal infallibility and 
relinquishment of the right to private interpretation of 
Sacred Scripture he viewed as a glorious liberation from 
the ‘‘guesswork of Protestantism.” The Protestant vs. 
Catholic issue gradually became a simple one of “Chaos 
vs. Order.” 


A common problem of converts, opposition and 
pathetic pleas of non-understanding parents, created 
many anxieties for the young convert, but could not 
force him to waver or steer from his course. Parent 
pposition increased with his entrance into the Sulpician 
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Seminary at the Catholic University in Washington, 
D. C.; but so overwhelmingly agreeable was the beauty 
and order of the Catholic doctrine and ceremony, that 
the convert-seminarian’s desires knew nothing but to 
become ever more submerged in his new discovery of 
soul-satisfying truth. 

From the aspect of human interest, Journey Into 
Truth merits high commendation, for it creates a 
very living and intimate contact with the soul of the 
author whose autobiography it is. Surely it should also 
serve to instill into its Catholic readers a deeper ap- 
preciation for the beauty and grandeur of the Faith 
handed most of them at birth, but which is denied so 
many of their less fortunate Protestant brethren. 


SISTER MALACHY O.S.F. 
Troy, Mo. 


Pope Pius XII and Catholic Education. Grail paper 
back, edited by Vincent A. Yzermans. Grail 
Publications, 1957. 180 pages. No price 
indicated. 

During his reign Pope Pius XII has given more 
than eighty addresses on the subject of education. 
These are listed in chronological order on pages 174 
to 178 of this collection. A fourth of these addresses 
was selected and edited to make up this very useful 
and timely book. This collection is useful because it 
contains the more pertinent parts of the many addresses ; 
it is timely because no subject is so much a topic for 
discussion and debate these days. 

Father Yzerians’ compilation of selections will pro- 
vide a convenient source for the many people interested 
in the important topic of Catholic education. On 
pages 179 and 180 will be found a carefully chosen 
bibliography. Only occasionally did Father Yzermans 
alter the text; in each case it was apparently in the 
interest of clarity. Paragraph headings and number- 
ing of the text were inserted for convenience in 
reference. 

JoHN JouiN, S.J., PH.D., S.T.L. 
Creighton U., Omaha, Neb. 


There is nothing in life so tragic, so bereft 
of influence, as the commentator with no more 
words to conquer. There he is, lonely in a pit 
of vituperation. (Raymond Moley, Newsweek, 
November 3) 


The Church is adapted to the spiritual needs 
of the entire human race, but God has formed 
and fashioned it in such a way that the help- 
less and the afflicted are its primary concern.... 
The helpless, the afflicted, the indigent, and the 
unfortunate of this world were, in a very special 
way, the object of our Lord’s predilection. (Rt. 
Rev. Jos. C. Fenton, in The Concept of the Dioc- 
esan Priesthood) 
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ARCHBISHOP MUENCH'S 


My DEAR MEMBERS OF THE 
CATHOLIC CENTRAL UNION OF AMERICA: 


(Gee I ACCLDE TO THE REQUEST of Msgr. Victor 
Suren to send you from across the ocean a brief 
message for this year’s Jefferson City Convention. 

In your deliberations and discussions you will seek 
guidance from the motto: “Today more than ever lay- 
men must cooperate with greater and greater fervor 


for ‘building up the Body of Christ’ in all forms of 
the apostolate.” 


Fifteen years ago the Sovereign Pontiff, Pope Pius 
XII, issued to the Catholic world an Encyclical on the 
Mystical Body of Christ. (29 June, 1943) It is a 
document of momentous importance for our day and 
therefore should be read and reread in order to meet 
the manifold and imperious challenges that a secular 
world flings at Christians in their everyday life. 


In recent years much has been written on the Church 
as the Mystical Body of Christ. This appellation is very 
expressive of the nature of the Church. For this reason 
Pius XII declares in his aforementioned Encyclical: “If 
we would define and describe this true Church of Jesus 
Christ—which is the One, Holy, Catholic, Apostolic 
Roman Church—we shall find nothing more noble, more 
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sublime, or more divine than the expression ‘the Mysticz 
Body of Jesus Christ.’ This name springs from ane 
flowers forth, as it were, in frequent teachings of tH 
Sacred Scriptures and the holy Fathers.”’ 


This teaching introduces nothing new into our Faitk 
Based chiefly on the doctrine of St. Paul in his lette: 
to the Romans, Corinthians, Collossians, and Ephesians 
it has a strong scriptural foundation. In the 2000-yee 
life of the Church, Tradition has expanded its meanin 
and has set forth its doctrinal and moral application 
to the varying problems that arise for good Christia 
living. Again and again our Holy Father has given thr 
teaching of Scripture and Tradition his sanction in ho 
messages and discourses, but principally in his abow 
mentioned Encyclical. In this proclamation, among otha 
things, he addressed himself to the question: “Why 
the Church as the Body of Christ called Mystical 2” 

There are several reasons for this designation. Firs 
it distinguishes the Church as the Body of Christ fro» 
the Body which He assumed in the Incarnation, the Boa 
that suffered and died on the cross, arose from th 
dead, ascended into heaven, and now sits at the righ 
hand of the Father in His kingdom; it still exists, bu 
not as a visible reality. Secondly, it distinguishes th 
Church as the Body of Christ from His Eucharist: 
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Body. This Body is also a reality but, existing under 
the veils of bread and wine, it also is not visible. 
Thirdly, the Church as the Body of Christ is more than 
2 moral body, such as are, for example, societies and 
organizations—let us say for pertinent illustration, an 
organization like the Catholic Central Union of America. 

The Church, too, is a society, and a perfect society, 
out differs from all other societies in this that as the 
Mystical Body of Christ it takes its life from a divine, 
mystical, internal principle of a supernatural order, 
namely, from the Holy Spirit, the Third Person of the 
Most Holy Trinity. This last aspect of the Church of 
Christ justifies the designation mystical, and yet does 
not detract from the fact that the Church is a visible 
reality, composed in its membership of all those that 
have been baptized into Christ. 

The Church as the Mystical Body af Christ empha- 
sizes her oneness. There is but one Christ, and hence 
also but one Church. ‘Though many, we are one 
body in Christ,” St. Paul briefly tells the Romans in 
the eighth chapter of his letter to them. And in the 
twelfth chapter of his first letter to the Corinthians the 
Apostle explains at some length that, even as in the 
human body there is a variety of members and organs, 
each with its special function and each vital for the 
well-being of the other members and organs, in fact for 
the whole body, so also in the Church as the Mystical 
Body of Christ. The Sovereign Pontiff sums up this 
truth in his Encyclical in these words: “But a body 
calls also for the multiplicity of members, which are 
linked together in such a way as to help one another. 
And as in the body, when one member suffers, all the 
other members share its pain, and the healthy members 
come to the assistance of the ailing, so in the Church 
the individual members do not live for themselves alone, 
but also help their fellows, and all work in mutual 
collaboration for the common comfort and for the more 
perfect building up of the whole body.” 

In the Convention motto the note of cooperation 1s 
struck with special emphasis: ‘Today more than ever 
laymen must cooperate with greater and greater fervor 
for ‘building up the Body of Christ’ in all forms of 
the apostolate.” 

Therefore, first, as it behooves members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, in all humility and honesty 
look for defects and weaknesses in the organizational 
structure as well as in the programs of action of your 
several units and State Branches back home; and then 
discuss frankly with one another feasible remedies with 
2 view to correcting the situation. 

Secondly, since units or State Branches may face dis- 
essing problems or may even have become so weak 
1s to threaten their further existence, neighboring units 
yr State Branches could extend to them fraternal cooper- 
ttion. This would be more in the nature of moral 
support. For this purpose occasional informal mect- 
ings or conferences could be arranged between either 
the respective officers of the units or State Branches 
»¢ especially selected groups. Ways and means could 
se discussed on how to overcome the difficulties. Re- 
‘all the admonition of our Holy Father: “When one 
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member suffers, the healthy members come to the assist- 
ance of the ailing.” 

Thirdly, in order to strengthen the apostolate to which 
you are dedicated for the promotion of the interests 
of the Church, cooperate whole-heartedly with paro- 
chial and diocesan enterprises. 

Fourthly, since the Catholic Central Union commem- 
orates this year the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the Central Bureau, let me respectfully suggest that 
in accord with the laudable tradition of our ancestors 
in the Verein something concrete be done as a Golden 
Jubilee Memorial. You have reason to glory in the 
achievements of the Bureau, aptly called by the late 
Cardinal Glennon the Social Workshop of the Verein. 
Needless to say, in these challenging times the Bureau 
stands in need of expanding and strengthening its 
activities. 

In this Centennial Year of Lourdes I pray the Immacu- 
late Virgin Mary to hold her motherly hands of bless- 
ing over all of you and over all the works undertaken 
in your apostolate for the building up of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, of which she is the Queen Mother. Pax 
vobis! 


In All Things Christ. 


Most Rev. A. J. MuENCcH, S.T.D. 
Archbishop — Bishop of Fargo 
Papal Nuncio to Germany 


Bad Godesberg — Bonn 
16 July, 1958 


Books for the Missions 


Pe: THE MANY TYPES OF EFFORT engaged in by 
the Central Bureau for helping the missions is the 
collection and shipment of books. Thus during the 
month of November, two hundred and twenty-seven 
carefully selected volumes weighing two hundred and 
sixty-nine pounds were shipped to the Most Rev. Bishop 
Epifanio B. Surban, whose diocese in Dumaguette in 
the Philippines. The five cartons of books were part 
of a large shipment sent to the Bishop through the 
Franciscan Missions Office in Oakland, Cal. The other 
cartons contained chalices, ciboria, Mass vestments, 
sample medicines, bandages, men’s shitts, etc. 


An even larger shipment of books is being prepared 
for Archbishop Rosales of Cebu in the Philippines. 
These Bishops paid personal visits to the Central Bureau 
and expressed the great need for books, particularly 
those of a theological nature, for their seminary libraries. 


The Central Bureau is able to engage in this great 
constructive missionary and cultural activity only because 
it has many friends among the priests who remember 
our institution in their last wills or at such times when 
they make readjustments in their personal libraries. We 
need not emphasize that donations of books are always 
welcome at the Central Bureau. However, the books 
must be of such type as would be helpful in the libraries 
of colleges, universities, and seminaries. Hence, we 
have no interest in novels or such works which are not 
of classical variety. 


State Branch Conventions 


Pen nsylvania 


HE SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Cath- 
Tr olic Central Union of Pa., was officially opened on 
Sunday morning, September 14, in St. Marty's Parish 
hall in Pittsburgh. The Pennsylvania Branch of the 
NCWU convened at the same time. Delegates of both 
State Branches attended the joint sessions. Addresses 
of welcome at the opening session were delivered by 
Rey. Celestine Huber, O.S.B., pastor of St. Mary’s, and 
by Mr. David L. Lawrence, Mayor of Pittsburgh. Due 
to the grave illness of his wife, who later was taken 
in death, Pres. C. Joseph Lonsdorf was unable to attend 
the convention. In his absence, his annual message was 
read by the convention chairman, Mr. Joseph J. Porta. 
Mrs. Catherine Higgins, president of the Pennsylvania 
Branch of the NCWU, had an excellent report for her 
organization. 


Immediately upon adjournment of the opening ses- 
sion, the delegates proceded to the church where a 
Solemn Pontifical Mass was celebrated by the Rt. Rev. 
Archabbot Denis Strittmatter, O.S.B., of St. Vincent's 
Abbey, Latrobe. The sermon, preached by Rev. Gabriel 
Brietenski, O.S.B., had for its theme “That In All 
Things God May Be Glorified.” The Reverend preacher 
noted that his topic, which was the convention motto, 
was also the motto of the historic Benedictine Order. 


On Sunday afternoon about 275 persons journeyed by 
bus to St. Vincent’s Archabbey which is about thirty- 
five miles distant from Pittsburgh. St. Vincent’s is 
the oldest Benedictine abbey in the United States. It 
was founded in 1846. Upon arrival at the Archabbey, 
the delegates went to the chapel where they assisted 
at Solemn Vespers. They were then taken on a tour 
of the Abbey grounds. At 5:00 o'clock the conven- 
tion party took its leave of the Abbey and journeyed 
for five miles to Mountain View Hotel for the conven- 
tion dinner. The address of the evening was delivered 
by the Rev. Edmund Cuneo, O.S.B., who spoke on 
current trends in education. 


When the convention meetings were resumed on 
Monday morning, the delegates were pleased to hear 
that the Pennsylvania Catholic Union was again finan- 
cially solvent. The improved condition of the organi- 
zation’s treasury was brought about by certain economic 
measures and by successful efforts in collecting more 
per capita dues from affiliated societies. On Monday 
afternoon, the delegates heard two addresses by leading 
members of the Pennsylyania Branch who spoke on 
important matters which had been discussed at the 
national convention in Jefferson City, Mo. Mr. Joseph 
J. Porta told his audience of a new project shortly 
to be undertaken by the Catholic Central Union, namely 
the microfilming of certain precious documents and 
valuable periodicals in the Central Bureau library. Mr. 
Clarence Schumacher then explained Social Action Mem- 
bership in the Catholic Central Union, a new type of 
individual membership which was introduced in Jeffer- 
son City as possibly a most important means for per- 
petuating our great national organization. Several parts 
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of the Central Union’s Declaration of Principles wer 
read and explained to the delegates by Rev. Wm. Koenig 
spiritual director of the Pennsylvania Branch. Fathe 
Koenig told how the Declarations are formulated at thi 
annual conventions. The delegates were highly please. 
with Fr. Koenig’s very informative remarks. 


The Pennsylvania Branch will be served by the fol 
lowing officers during the coming year: John Nicklas 
president; F. X. Ehrlacher, vice-president; john Dippolc 
secretary-treasurer; and Clarence Schumacher, recordin: 
secretary. 


Missouri 


The annual conventions of the Catholic Union c 
Missouri are distinguished by the fact that they usuall 
last for three full days. Thus this Branch boasts ¢ 
convention schedules which are more complete tha: 
those of any other state unit affiliated with the Cathol] 
Central Union. The Missouri conventions could H 
characterized as Catholic Central Union conventions 1 
miniature. 


For this year’s convention, which extended from Fri 
day evening, October 10, to Monday mid-afternoos 
October 13, the delegates assembled in Washington 
Missouri, where they were the guests of the Francisca 
Fathers and the parishioners of St. Francis Borgia Parisk 
This convention was the 66th in the history of th 
Catholic Union. Delegates of the Missouri Branch « 
the NCWU met concurrently for their 41st annual cos 
clave. The motto of the Catholic Union convention wz 
derived from the 1957 Christmas Message of Pope Piv 
XII: “Let Catholics be spiritually and_ technical! 
trained for what they are proposing to do.” 


The activities on Friday night were restricted to 
meeting of the Board of Directors. On Saturday morr 
ing a High Mass was celebrated by the pastor of & 
Francis Borgia Church, Rev. Thomas Cashman, O.F.M/ 
for the living members of the Catholic Union. As : 
previous years, the delegates joined in singing all th 
responses and the Ordinary of the Mass. Following tl 
Holy Sacrifice was a joint session of both State Branchee 
which began with the usual formalities of welcomir 
messages. The City of Washington was represente 
on this occasion by its Mayor, Mr. Roy Pearson. At th 
conclusion of these formalities Mr. Fred J. Grumich gaw 
a report on the 103rd convention of the Catholic Centrt 
Union which was held during the month of August. £4 
is generally known in Catholic Central Union circle 
the Missouri Branch has remained most faithful - 
its generous support of the Central Bureau. In add 
tion to numerous contributions from individuals, th 
Catholic Union makes an annual donation of more tha 
$1,000 to the Central Bureau. Reporting on_ the 
activity was Mr. Bernard J. Gassel, chairman of tl 
Central Bureau Assistance Committee of the Catholl 
Union. 


Very interesting and constructive business meeting 
consumed Saturday afternoon. At one of these se 
sions the delegates heard an enlightening panel discut 
sion on parish credit unions. Mr. Andrew F. Husteddk 
president of the SS. Peter & Paul Credit Union 
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t. Louis served as chairman of the panel. He was 
ssisted ably by Mr. Arthur H. Hanebrink. The guest 
peaker on this occasion was Mr. Gregory Danis. At 
he conclusion of the panel discussion, Mr. Wm. B. 
\hillen reported on the several types of individual 
1emberships which the Catholic Union sponsors. 


After a brief recess, the delegates reconvened to dis- 
uss the adoption of resolutions. Mr. Cyril J. Echele 
erved as chairman of the Resolutions Committee. 


After a 6:00 P.M. dinner, the delegates attended 
heir second Mass of the day which was celebrated 
t 7:30 P.M. The day’s activities were brought to a 
onclusion with a final session at 8:00 P.M. Two ad- 
resses were given on this occasion. Brother Lawrence 
sonner, S.M., of Maryhurst Normal, Kirkwood, Mo., 
poke on “Publicity and Our Reaction to the Printed 
Vord.”’ He was followed by Mr. Raymond T. Percich, 
n attorney, whose assigned topic was “Excise Tax 
limination and What It Means to You.” 


Sunday was the day of convention solemnities. Be- 
ause the Solemn Mass was scheduled for 4:00 P.M., 
he delegates were able to utilize Sunday morning for 

meeting during which reports of various district 
eagues were given. The Resolutions Committee also 
eld a session. The convention dinner at noon com- 
aemorated the Golden Jubilee of the Central Bureau. 
Aser. Suren, director of the Central Bureau, spoke to 
ne assembled’ delegates and visitors, in number about 
nree hundred, on “The Central Bureau—Fifty Years 
f Achievement.’’ Immediately after Msgr. Suren’s 
ddress, the Missouri Branch of the NCWU staged its 
rief mission skit. 


The Solemn Pontifical Mass at 4:00 P.M. was cele- 
rated by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Geo. J. Hildner, longtime 
riend of the Catholic Union and diocesan director of 
ae Catholic Rural Life Conference. Rev. Edw. A. 
ruemmer, spiritual director of the Catholic Union, 
yas called upon to substitute for the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
rnest J. Blankemeier who was unable to preach the 
srmon because of illness. Father Bruemmer spoke on 
1e convention motto. At the conclusion of the Holy 
acrifice, the Most Rev. Glennon P. Flavin, Auxiliary 
ishop of St. Louis, addressed the delegates briefly. 
ishop Flavin presided in the sanctuary during the 
olemn Mass. 

Both State Branches joined in sponsoring a youth 
rogram on Sunday night. The feature of the evening 
as a panel discussion on the subject: “The True Pur- 
ose of a Catholic Youth Organization.” Rev. Bernard 
. Suellentrop served as moderator. The panel was 
ade up of four young students of St. Francis Borgia 
igh School and Rev. Fergus Stevenson, O.F.M. 
udience participation indicated the general interest of 
jose present in the subject discussed. A social hour 
yncluded the evening’s activities. 

After the High Mass of Requiem for deceased mem- 
srs on Monday morning the concluding business ses- 
ons were held. Among the reports given on Mon- 
4y morning was that of the Resolutions Committee. 
atements were prepared on Our Holy Father, Sunday 
opping and Sunday observance, branch banking, the 
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fostering of vocations, recognition of Red China, admin- 
istration of justice in our state, and bus transportation 
for Missouri school pupils. The convention activities 
concluded with church services which comprised the 
installation of officers, the departure ceremony and 
Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament. 


The following officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year. Omar Dames, president; Cyril J. Furrer, 
vice-president; Fred J. Grumich, financial and cor- 
responding secretary; Ralph Elmendorf, recording secre- 
tary; and Arthur Hanebrink, treasurer. 


Quarterly Meeting of Connecticut 
Branch 


HE CONNECTICUT BRANCH, oldest state unit in the 

Catholic Central Union, held its latest quarterly 
meeting on October 12 in St. Joseph’s school hall, 
Bridgeport. President Robert C. Cuny of West Haven 
conducted the meeting which attracted representation 
from Meridan, New Britain, New Haven and Water- 
bury. In addition to the delegates of the represented 
societies there were three visitors from Bridgeport. 
Among the visitors was Charles J. Belinski, former 
president of the State Branch. 


One of the first items of business on the afternoon’s 
agenda was the selection of a second vice-president. Mr. 
Frank Kalog of New Britain was chosen for this office. 


Much discussion was accorded two pieces of cor- 
respondence from the national organization. A letter 
from Mr. Prank C. Gittinger, president of the Catholic 
Central Union, disclosed that a tour was being con- 
templated in conjunction with next year’s 104th national 
convention which will be held in San Francisco early 
in August. The proposed tour by rail will begin in 
the East, most likely in New York City. Mr. Thomas 
Mann, former president of the Connecticut Branch, 
suggested that the cost of the tour should be determined 
as soon as possible. This information, he felt, would 
be necessary before a survey could be made to ascertain 
the number of delegates who might make the tour. 


A second communication relating to the Catholic 
Central Union affairs was received from Mr. Richard 
Hemmerlein of Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. Hemmerlein is 
chairman of a national committee whose purpose it is 
to enlist Social Action Membership in the national 
organization. The committee adopted a motion where- 
by the president of the Connecticut Branch is empowered 
to appoint a special committee in the State Branch to. 
cooperate with Mr. Hemmerlein in this field. 


A splendid report of the 103rd convention of the 
Catholic Central Union, held in Jefferson City, Mo., 
last August, was rendered by President Cuny. The 
remainder of the meeting was devoted to a considera- 
tion of various activities among affiliated societies. 


A hat collection netted $3.51 which was designated 
for the German missions being helped by the Central 
Bureau in St. Louis. 
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DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


Adopted by the 103rd Convention of the 
Catholic Central Unien (Verein) of America 
Conducted at Jefferson City, Mo., August 2-6, 1958 


(Concluded) 


International Social Justice 


Recent international developments again serve to 
point up the fact that despite the UN and other inter- 
locking defense alliances the present uneasy world 
peace becomes daily more precarious and the threats 
of another world holocaust of war more imminent. 

While there is little doubt that the chief threat to 
world peace arises from the insatiable imperialistic de- 
signs of the leaders of world Communism in the 
Kremlin, there are other factors which must be taken 
into account also, if Western civilization would hope 
not only to prevent the outbreak of total world war 
but also to help lay the foundations for stable peace. 
The chief task confronting the West at this time in- 
volves two phases of positive action: first, the develop- 
ment and maintenance of sufficiently powerful collective 
military, political and economic defenses to deter Com- 
munist Russia and her satellites and allies from any 
overt aggression likely to lead to all-out war; second, the 
immediate framing and proclamation of a joint declara- 
tion of a fundamental code of international social justice 
for all nations without distinction, binding on all the 
subscribing Powers, and implemented by a practical 
program as quickly as possible. 

The enunciation of such a program, long overdue, 
would have the practical effect of rescuing the Western 
world from its present apparent position of merely 
negative defensive tactics against the advancing Com- 
munist world revolution, and of placing before all the 
peoples of the world, regardless of their present com- 
mitments, a positive and dynamic Western program of 
social and economic progress, personal liberty and po- 
litical independence, the achievement of reasonable na- 
tional aspirations for all peoples, and the possibility 
for all peaceful nations to maintain their rightful place 
in the sun without fear-of unjust interference or aggres- 
sion from their more powerful neighbors. 

Communism is, indeed, intrinsically evil, and its 
alleged program— the enforcement of equal human 
rights, the liberation of colonial peoples and the back- 
ward nations, the achievement of world peace and 
brotherhood—is obviously nothing more than empty 
propaganda slogans designed to mislead and entrap the 
gullible and unwary into a trusting acceptance of Com- 
munist tyranny. But these shallow propaganda devices 
are obviously finding a constantly growing echo in 
the legitimate longings and aspirations of the dispos- 
sessed, starving, homeless and all-but-hopeless millions 
particularly in the backward nations around the globe. 

To understand even remotely the nature and dimen- 
sions of the problem confronting the Western world 
at this critical juncture of history, we must visualize the 
frightful disparity in living standards between the na- 
tions of the West and those of the densely populated 


regions of Asia, Africa and even some areas of Latin 
America. 
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While the United States, for example, is beset b 
chronic over-production of wheat, corn, cotton an 
other agricultural products, millions of men, wome 
and children in the backward countries are miserabl 
under-fed and under-clothed. While Americans enjo 
almost every conceivable comfort and luxury in the: 
homes, millions of their fellowmen in the depresse 
countries scarcely have a thatched roof over their heads 
and while Americans can scarcely imagine a decet 
existence without at least one motor car at their disposa. 
their fellowmen in the Near East and elsewhere lac 
even the most primitive tools of agriculture and it 
dustry. While the peoples of the West bemoan tk 
high price of auto gasoline and fuel oils, the peopl 
of the oil-rich East must be content if they have suffices 
water to drink and enough dried brushwood and cam: 
droppings for their cooking fires. 

To suggest that the backward peoples are accustome 
to such a hard and primitive existence and would ne 
know how to live otherwise, is not only hardhearte 
cynicism but criminal nonsense. The fact is that hua 
dreds of thousands of the dispossessed are well a: 
quainted with Western living standards from. whia 
they are themselves callously excluded. Centuries « 
colonialism have brought countless examples of Wee 
ern civilization to many of the otherwise backwaa 
nations. Ancient cities like Tripoli, Baghdad, Damascn 
Cairo, Tunis, Singapore, Hong Kong, and dozens » 
others, boast of beautiful modern sections rivaling tk 
best in Europe or America. There are up-to-the-mii 
ute air-conditioned hotels, business blocks, country clus 
and villas catering to wealthy European and Americ: 
tourists, government officials and business represent 
tives. There are luxurious foreign motor cars ax 
other luxuries at the call of the well-heeled foreis 
visitors, colonial officials, and civil as well as milita: 
personnel. American and European motion picturess 
often of highly questionable merit—add their ow 
measure to the already exaggerated picture of Weste¢ 
materialism and love of luxury that is in the mind 
millions of these dispossessed of the earth. 

Moreover, many thousands of the ablest leaders of tt 
backward nations have been educated in Europe 
America. Too many of them have come away with 
utter contempt for Western materialism and self-ind- 
gence, and with the grim determination to use th 
newly-acquired knowledge of Western technique to - 
their countries of Western political and econor: 
domination. To fill the measure to overflowing, # 
two world wars brought millions of Asians and Africe 
into immediate contact with Europe at its worst 
taught them to imitate the mutual envies, hatreds, tris 
ery, brutality and ruthlessness exemplified by their o 
revered and feared white masters. 


Europe and the West which owes so much of 


Much indeed has been done by intrepid missionan 
and enlightened colonizers and administrators, 1 
much more was left undone and all too much 
spoiled by greedy exploiters, by international busi 
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combines and selfish home governments aided and 
abetted by selfish and greedy peoples. (Recall, for 
example, the frightful African slave trade flourishing 
through three centuries!) In addition, the beneficent 
influence of self-sacrificing missionary priests and Sis- 
ters was often vitiated if not nullified by the blatant 
examples of self-indulgence, crass materialism, and 
moral decadence paraded before the eyes of the na- 
tives by Western adventurers, colonists, officials and 
carpetbaggers of every sort. 

Today these sins and omissions of the distant and 
recent past arise to complicate the already difficult prob- 
lems of the awakening backward nations and to in- 
fluence their decisions in the historic showdown be- 
tween Communism and Western Christendom. And 
though the hour is already very far advanced, the West, 
even now, hesitates to formulate and execute the con- 
structive program of international social justice which 
has been so long overdue. 

In calling attention to this most urgent necessity, 

the 103rd National Convention of the Catholic Central 
Union does not presume to outline a concrete and de- 
tailed program of action. Indeed, such a task calls 
for the collaboration of the best and most experienced 
‘minds not only of the Western nations but also of the 
various under-privileged nations concerned. We do, 
however, suggest that such a program ought to include 
consideration of at least the following primary prin- 
ciples: 
1. Since the natural resources of the earth are in- 
‘tended to provide for the needs of all men, all nations 
should have free access to their fair share of these 
natural resources as required for their present needs and 
for their equitable and reasonable development in peace- 
ful competition with each other and in loyal collabora- 
tion with the comity of nations. 

2. Nations whose material resources and agricul- 
tural and industrial products exceed their own rea- 
sonable needs, ought to be prompted by consideration 
‘of Christian charity to share such surpluses with their 
needy neighbors on just and equitable terms and with- 
out ulterior economic or political motivations, always 
‘mindful, however, that in helping others to help them- 
selves, their own national welfare never be placed in 
jeopardy. 

_ 3. The comity of nations should assume respon- 
sibility for the equitable distribution of surplus products 
and raw materials to needy nations. Moreover, the 
family of nations, as a whole, should assume responsi- 
bility to assist its economically weak member nations to 
exploit and develop their own natural resources, such as 
water power, minerals and fuels, forestry, agriculture 
and animal husbandry, with due regard for the common 
good and without any attempt or intent to destroy or 
impair sound cultural and social values anywhere, or 
to assume direction of the reasonable national aspirations 
of the peoples concerned. . 

| Having stated all this, however, the Catholic Central 
Union wishes to make it clear that however grave the 
need of the so-called impoverished or backward coun- 
tries, the recent and still prevailing policy of ‘dollar 
diplomacy” is a far cry indeed from the organic pro- 
eram of social reconstruction advanced by the Church 
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on the twin foundation of justice and charity. We re- 
fer, in this connection, to a penetrating analysis of 
‘the Problem of Foreign Aid” recently made by Fr. 
G. J. Gustafson, Sulpician editor of The Priest maga- 
zine, who begins his analysis by setting forth the 
basic principles which, from the Catholic point of view, 
must be applied to this problem. Thus he cites what 
the theologians call the ordo caritatis, or the right order 
to be preserved in carrying out the precepts of charity 
in our relations with men and society. By this “order 
of charity,” says Fr. Gustafson, is meant that, other 
things being equal, one is ordinarily bound to love one- 
self more than one’s neighbor. It is a precept stem- 
ming from the divine command to love our neighbor 
as ourselves; that is to say, a rational love of self being 
the basic standard, measure, or gauge determining the 
love of neighbor. In other words, charity does begin 
at home, as the saying goes, or, to give it the Latin 
phrasing, ‘Caritas bene ordinata imcipit a semetipso.” 
Fr. Gustafson cites as an elementary example of this 
principle the fact that one may never commit sin for 
the sake of one’s neighbor, however pressing his needs 
may be. Ordinary self-love comes first. Even in 
temporal affairs, one is ordinarily bound to prefer 
one’s own welfare to that of another, and the welfare 
of one’s own family, neighbor, compatriot, etc., to that 
of others. Hence, proceeding from this same premise, 
the question of foreign aid must also be considered. 
If the present course of mere monetary aid—‘‘dollar 
diplomacy’’—to so-called needy nations seriously jeopard- 
izes our own United States economic security, then 
obviously we shall not long be effectively aiding either 
our neighbors or ourselves by such dubious charity. 


The Reverend editor of Te Priest then goes into the 
subject of the United States public debt as of January 
31, 1958, when it was $276.6 billion, with annual 
interest charges of $7.8 billion. He writes: “Though 
most of us are admittedly unskilled in the manipula- 
tion of vast sums such as these, it would occur to us 
to ask whether or not a rising national debt will change 
the very nature of our economic system into one in 
which the State will confiscate our monies in increas- 
ing amounts. In such a case, no one should bother 
worrying about the simple--minded who buy $750 bonds 
and think that they are getting $1,000 when they turn 
them in.” 


Fr. Gustafson says further: “A knowledge of current 
history should check any unrestrained enthusiasm for 
the random, broad-scale and uncritical grants of fabulous 
funds to everyone, which have characterized our past 
policy.” He cites among other instances of such ran- 
dom and uncritically given grants the millions of 
United States dollars funneled through UNRRA, which 
enabled the Communist Tito to defeat the anti-Com- 
munist Mahailovitch and to imprison Cardinal Stepi- 
nac in Jugoslavia. American aid to Jugoslavia has 
reached a grand total of two billion dollars and has 
been decisive in keeping the Jugoslav people under the 
heel of this dyed-in-the-wool, Moscow-trained Commun- 
ist dictator. 

After citing items of a similar nature, Fr. Gustafson 
concludes: “It is time we sat down collectively to a 
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sane and sober discussion of the ‘order of charity.” As 
usual, we fail by lacking an over-all policy which is 
consistent. We give money away to one nation and 
cut another one down with economic competition or 
threaten the economic life of still another by yielding 
to political pressures at home and hindering inter- 
national trade. We move by whims and stop on 
fancies. We are thus neither particularly moral nor 
notably guided by enlightened self-interest. 

While the Catholic Central Union calls attention to 
these few facts and principles in the matter of a rea- 
sonable and moral foreign policy, we direct the atten- 
tion of our Catholic people anew to the Church's age- 
less and all-but-unique program toward world under- 
standing, particularly the tremendous civilizing force and 
liberating influence of the Catholic missions, as exem- 
plified throughout the centuries in the establishment 
of good order and social stability, the building of schools, 
dispensaries, hospitals and rescue homes, the teaching 
of agriculture and handicrafts, the development of well- 
ordered family and community life, the preservation 
and refinement of the best values and traditions of the 
various native cultures, the development of intellec- 
tual, political and cultural leadership, the training of a 
native priesthood and the ultimate establishment of 
native Catholic hierarchies. 

Mindful of Christ's commandment to His Church 
to “go into the whole world and preach the gospel 
to every creature,’ Catholics will always see all Cath- 
olic missionary endeavor as primarily devoted to the 
spread of the Kingdom of God on earth for the sal- 
vation of souls. It is no impairment of this purely 
spiritual objective, however, to answer that the more 
extensively and intensively the Catholic missions are 
developed in our day, the more surely and quickly will 
the still backward nations be brought into peaceful and 
fruitful collaboration for their own advancement and 
for the common good. Loyal and enthusiastic support 
of the world-wide Catholic missions—by prayer, by 
material assistance, by fostering of missionary voca- 
tions particularly in our own homes and parishes—is 
pethaps the greatest single contribution individual Cath- 
olics can make today toward the establishment of 
international social justice and world peace. 


Declaration of Principles in 
Pamphlet Form 


Dees THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, the Declaration 
of Principles in pamphlet form was circulated 
among the societies affiliated with the Catholic Central 
Union. Copies of the pamphlet were also sent to the 
members of the U. S. Hierarchy. 

The secretaries of our societies to whom copies of 
the Declaration were sent were promised additional 
copies for distribution among the members. The addi- 
tional copies will be supplied by the Central Bureau 
upon request and free of cost. We are anxious to have 
the Declaration receive the widest possible circulation. 


It is a splendid statement on many current questions 
and problems. 
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Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Address, 


Donation to the Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $2,089.82; Frank C, Schneider 
Ind., $2.00; Mrs. W. H. Siefen, Conn., $10.00; John Mi 
Mueller, Mo., $2.00; Clarence Schumacher, Pa., $2.00) 
John S. Reiner, Ill., $2.00; Rev. Anton M. Jaschke, Wis: 
$2.00; Alfred EF’. Debrecht, Ill., $2.00; Lies, B. N., Kans. 
$10.00; Frank C. Schneider, Ind., $10.00; C.C.U.A! 
18 Catholic Action Membership, $36.00; Rey. Huber M/ 
James, Mo., $12.00; Total to and including Novembe2 
17, 1958, $2,179.82. 


Chaplains’ Aid 


Previously reported: $60.32; St. Francis de Sale: 
Ben. Soc., Mo., $3.41; Rev. James M. Huber, Mop 
$10.00; Members CWU of N. Y., Inc., N. Y., $25.00) 
Total to and including November 17, 1958, $98.73. 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $1,524.12; Mrs. Mary G. & 
Doyle, Canada, $25.00; Sr. M. Gertrude, Ill., $30.00¢ 
Frank C. Schneider, Ind., $100.00; Mrs. Catherina 
Frank, Mo., $5.00; Frank X. Mangold, Ill., $10.00( 
N. N., Mo., $50.00; NCWU, Mo. Branch, $158.00; Mreg: 
Wm. Walser, Conn., $2.50; Cath. Central V., Conn. 
$3.51; Mrs. Bertha C. Hahn, Conn., $10.00; Lidia Iw 
Freymuth, Mo., $2.00; Mrs. B. Thomson, Ind., $1.00 
N. N. Mission Fund, $17.50; M. J. Mission Funce 
$20.00; Osnabrueck Trust Fund, $16.88; Meissen Truss 
Fund, $16.88; Sr. M. G. Huser, Ill., $10.00; Mrs. Mi 
Whitehead, Ky., $10.00; Young Ladies Dist. League oc 
St. Louis, Mo., $25.00; Mrs. N. Marrinkovich, Ind] 
$.25; KE. F. Debrecht, Mo., $10.00; Margaret Nebe> 
Ill., $6.00; Mrs. Mary Bergboner, IIll., $2.00; Rew 
James M. Huber, Mo., $15.00; Members CWU of N. Y? 
Inc., N. Y., $19.00; Total to and including Novembe¢ 
17, 1958, $2,114.59. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $10,714.16; From Children At 
tending, $1,368.19; Interest Income, $72.50; U. S. Mill 
Program, $68.64; Total to and including November 17 
1958, $12,223.49. 


Foundation Fund 


Previously reported: $350.00; Rev. Anton M. Jaschka 
se ; Total to and including November 17, 195% 


On October 31 the Central Bureau was visite: 
by the Rev. Anthony S. Fernando, missionary fros 
the Tuticorin Diocese in Madras State, India. For mam 
years Father Fernando has been receiving assistana 
from the Central Bureau in the form of literature, gift 
in kind and money. A most genial priest with an ex 
ceptionally good knowledge of the English, Fr. Femand 
poured out his fervent thanks for the help given hit 
over the years. In the course of his visit he spo! 
glowingly of his frequent contacts with Dr. F, Hl 
Kenkel and Mr. Joseph G. Metzger, late director a 
office manager of the Central Bureau respectively. 


